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THE NEED OF PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


N AN age when the traditional religion is fairly satisfactory 
and only needs to be clarified and systematized, the intel- 
lectual work in religion is properly called “‘theology.”’ It is 

very important and very useful. It gives power and depth and 
scope to religion. It greatly increases its eflectiveness as a vital 
function. 

But in an age when the traditional form of religion is not satis- 
factory, when its basic structure must be re-examined and the 
abstract essentials distinguished from the passing forms of con- 
crete life, philosophy of religion comes to the front. In such a 
time the theologians are likely to say that there is no real differ- 
ence between theology and philosophy of religion. What they 
mean is that in such a time the work they have to do is really 
that of philosophy of religion. In this they are right, although 
there is a difference between theology and philosophy of reli- 
gion. 

The theologian endeavors to present the object of religious de- 
votion in a form that is intellectually acceptable to the people of 
his time and group. That means he must organize beliefs about 
the supremely worthful in such a way that they do not contra- 
dict one another and are not contradicted by other propositions 
held to be true. Thus theology gives intellectual expression to 
religious devotion. 

But philosophy criticizes the assumptions of that devotion. 
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It seeks to lay bare the essential characteristics which make this 
reality worthy of such devotion, if it has such characteristics. 
Philosophy of religion wants to know if the essentials are there; 
theology wants to make sure that the form of presentation is 
acceptable to the mental needs of the people of that time and 
place. 

This distinction between theology and philosophy of religion 
may be made clearer if we compare religion to eating. If religion 
is like eating, then the reality which interests the religious per- 
son is analogous to food. In that case the theologian is the one 
who puts this food into such form that it is palatable and can be 
most readily eaten. The theologian is a good cook. But the 
philosopher is a dietitian. He does not prepare the food for eat- 
ing. He does not present God in a form that is digestible to the 
ordinary religious person. That is not his business. He does not 
talk about jelly and fried chicken and cake. He talks about 
vitamins and proteins. Now, no one ever hungered for vitamins 
and proteins. Of course, what he really needed were these, but 
he could not take them in the abstract form of vitamins and pro- 
teins, although these were truly the essentials. He had to have 
them in the form of jelly and fried chicken and the like. The 
theologian talks about beefsteak and lettuce. The philosopher 
talks about starches and calories. Consequently, simple souls 
are likely to think that the philosopher is discussing something 
that has no connection with their yearnings. In this they are 
mistaken, but their mistake is very understandable. 

We have come to a time in the history of the world when the 
religious diet must be changed. This diet has always been 
changing throughout history, not in respect to the essentials, 
not in respect to vitamins and proteins, not in respect to the 
reality of God, but in respect to the concrete form in which 
these essentials are taken. At one time they may have been 
taken in the form of roots and berries and slugs and insects, 
later in the form of raw fish or bear and deer. So also in religion, 


you can trace the many forms in which men have sought and 
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found the reality of God. That does not mean that everything 
that men have ever worshiped was truly God any more than 
everything people have ever eaten truly had in it the essentials 
of nutrition. There has been a great deal of religious malnutri- 
tion as well as physiological. 

It is a dangerous thing to change the diet, without the services 
of a dietitian, especially if the new food is of a sort that was 
never eaten by man before. Does it have the essential elements 
of nutrition? It must be palatable, but that is not enough. We 
must have the services of the dietitian as wellas the cook. We 
must operate with those concepts which enable us to detect the 
essential reality in the new foods, whether that essential reality 
be proteins or deity. 

Is the religious anemia of the modern man due to the fact 
that he has not been able to find in the new “‘isms”’ and religions 
of our time the ancient nourishment which gives to life its vital- 
ity and power? Is the ancient deity found in these new religions? 

Also, there is another peculiar problem. How to keep the zest 
of life through a keen sense of the supremely worthful for all hu- 
man living and at the same time be keenly self-conscious and 
critical, that is the problem. It can be solved only by a religion 
which has gotten some sense of the supremely worthful for all 
human living by way of the critical understanding. But that 
also requires the services of philosophy. 

A swift survey of the oustanding characteristics of our time 
will help to reveal the peculiar need of philosophy of religion in 
such an age as this. These outstanding characteristics are social 
change, sophistication, and cultural problems. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
Social change is always going on, but it has rarely been so 
swift and radical as it is today. In recent times the intellectual 
and institutional structure of life has not been able to keep up 
with the rapid transformation of the actual processes of living. 
The process has run away from the forms, standards, ideals, 
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affections, loyalties, objectives. Undoubtedly this maladjust- 
ment between the process and the ideology of life has occurred 
in the past, but perhaps never in the same degree and not in the 
same way. 

Swift and radical change in the past has generally been due to 
one or more of three causes—conquest, internal disintegration, 
and natural catastrophe. In case of conquest, two cultures were 
brought together so that either they merged or one dominated 
the other, or both. But in such case the problem was not to rear 
a new moral and religious structure. It was to merge or other- 
wise adjust two structures already in existence. Such a task 
might well call for the services of philosophy, but it plainly does 
not so urgently demand a clarification of the basic principles on 
which any culture must be reared as does the present state of 
affairs, where the problem is not so much to merge two old cul- 
tures as to rear a new one to fit the requirements of a new way of 
living. 

When extreme social change was due to internal disintegra- 
tion or natural catastrophe, the need of philosophy was even less 
imperative. Such a change meant a lapse to some more simple, 
more primitive, way of living. In the purlieus of society can al- 
ways be found some forms that can be used and developed to 
meet the needs of life when it thus declines. 

But the cause of social change in our day is none of these we 
have mentioned. It is science and machinery. It is a change 
that has made life, not more simple, but more complex. It has 
not diminished our powers of achievement but has increased 
them. It has not reduced our economic wealth but has vastly 
increased it. It has not made us less dependent on one another, 
but more so. It has not decreased the materials and opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment but has brought them to a bewildering con- 
fusion. We do not mean that this change brought about by sci- 
ence and machinery has thus far made life more joyous or satis- 
fying or meaningful necessarily, but only that it has increased 
the complexity, the power to do things, the interdependence, and 
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the materials. Hence the social change we have undergone in the 
recent past is not only different from other historic changes in 
being more swift and deep, but is also different in kind. 

The sovereign loyalties which dominated the life of the past 
cannot dominate ours. The affections which mellowed and 
sweetened their lives cannot be ours in just the same form. The 
objectives which lured them on cannot command our powers. 
The appreciations which warmed their hearts must reach us ina 
different form. All this means that we must give religion a new 
form fitted to the new way of living. 

But there has been too much unintelligent tampering with re- 
ligion. There has been too much changing of the form of religion 
without regard to the basic reality which any form must hold if 
it is to meet the requirements of living. There are too many new 
forms of religion being foisted upon an unsuspecting world. It 
is not enough to change the form of religion. We must first clar- 
ify those principles which essentially underlie any noble religion, 
and with these to guide us, and only with these, can we under- 
take the reformulation of religion. We must be sure the vita- 
mins and proteins are in the new forms. Thisis the reason that 
modern social change requires philosophy of religion. 

Another characteristic of change today points to the same 
conclusion. The difference between successive generations has 
become so great that the transmission of affections, loyalties, 
and appreciations from one to the other has become exceedingly 
difficult. We have long passed the time when this transmission 
could occur automatically and unconsciously. It has become a 
highly technical and self-conscious process called “education.” 
But we are rapidly coming to the place where it is impossible, or 
at any rate unprofitable, to do it even by professional education. 

Experts in the field of education are coming to see that what 
we must do is not even attempt to transmit our loyalties, affec- 
tions, and appreciations, but rather give to the rising generation 
those methods and principles by which they may be able to de- 
velop their own objectives and ruling interests. But educators 
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have not come to see so clearly, as yet, that this is possible only 
if we have brought to light the underlying principles by which 
any noble way of living can be shaped. It is not merely a matter 
of skills and techniques. It is quite as truly, and even more im- 
peratively, a matter of having those abstract, guiding principles 
which must determine good life, whatever form it may assume. 
Until we have grasped these with a fair degree of clarity and 
have learned how to hand them on from generation to genera- 
tion, we cannot bridge the widening chasm that separates the 
mature from the immature. But this chasm must be bridged, 
else culture will decline toward barbarism. 

Still another feature of our social change should be noted. It 
has become so great that the individual is clearly conscious of 
a shift in the major objectives of life as he passes from the cradle 
to the grave. Thus, if he develops a satisfactory way of living in 
his young manhood, and clings to it, he is likely to find himself 
in an alien world when he becomes old, like Sir Bedevere when 
King Arthur’s court was dissolved in ruin. Sir Bedevere, how- 
ever, could lapse into a simpler way of living in a simpler world. 
But the man of today cannot. Rather, he must live in a more 
complex world. What is a man to do when the morality and reli- 
gion of his youth is unworkable in his later years? Three things 
he might do: He might hold fast to the ways that were worthy 
in his youth and endure the maladjustment which such ways in- 
volve in the new and different world. Or he might cast off the old 
ways and shop around in the various new religions and morali- 
ties that are on display, finding nothing satisfying in any of 
them. Or, in the third place, if he has the basic guiding princi- 
ples which an adequate philosophy of religion can provide, he 
can progressively modify and develop his religion and morality 
along with the changing world. Some few have been able to do 
this. They alone can live wisely. 


SOPHISTICATION 


There has been sophistication in every age of high civilization, 
but it is probable that sophistication today has gone more wide- 
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ly and sunk more deeply than in other times. At any rate, there 
is a great deal of it, chiefly because of our present means of com- 
munication and transportation. 

By “sophistication” we mean that state of mind in which it is 
impossible for a person to accept uncritically any way of life. A 
sophisticated person can accept a way of life after having criti- 
cally examined it. He might even adopt some very ancient sys- 
tem of religion and morality. Some sophisticated people have 
done just that. But a sophisticated person cannot do what most 
men through human history have done. He cannot grow up 
into a system of values with its loyalties, affections, standards, 
never asking whether it is good or bad, but simply living it as 
the way of life for any human. If he accepts any way of life, he 
must do it self-consciously and critically. That is what we mean 
by sophistication. 

There are a number of causes for this widespread sophistica- 
tion. In examining them, we shall be thinking especially of so- 
phistication in religion. We have mentioned modern communi- 
cation and transportation, but these are not real causes. They 
are only the means by which the real causes are rendered perva- 
sive and potent. 

One of the causes of sophistication is modern psychology. 
People have become very sensitive about ‘‘compensatory illu- 
sions,” “escape mechanisms,” and “wishful thinking.” They 
have been taught that much of morality and religion is a dis- 
guised form of these, and so they are on their guard. They ex- 
amine critically any way of life that may be presented to see if 
it be not an example of one of these. They have become skepti- 
cal, skittish, uncertain, lest they be caught in wishful thinking. 

Another cause of sophistication is the obvious maladjustment 
of traditional religion to the modern world. This maladjustment 
makes traditional religion unrealistic. In its time this body of 
tradition may very well have been the way in which men came 
to grips with reality. In a very different cultural context these 
old words and forms had a very different meaning from what 
they have now. But today they often generate illusions rather 
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than adjust to reality. Realization of this makes people critical 
and sophisticated toward all religion. 

Again, the scientific spirit has developed in men a demand for 
intellectual integrity. This does not mean that people in any 
appreciable numbers understand science or are scientific. It 
only means that they have heard and felt enough about science 
to be more critical, more cautious, more insistent on evidence, 
less ready to accept a belief merely because it is handed down, 
or because it makes one happy, or because it is upheld by a per- 
son or institution which one reveres, or because it is respectable 
so to believe, or because it gives one the zeal to do right or to 
resist temptation or for any other personal or social advantage, 
or to satisfy a subjective need. Not to be bribed into holding a 
belief by personal or social advantage or by subjective need is 
what is meant by “‘intellectual integrity.”” While there is pre- 
cious little of it in the world now as always, there is probably 
more of it than in most times. It is a virtue but it also makes 
for critical-mindedness and sophistication. It takes away the 
naiveté of life. 

Knowledge of other religions besides one’s own, with conse- 
quent comparison and criticism leading to discernment of faults 
in all, and possibly to dreaming of a religion better than any, isa 
further cause of sophisticat‘on. It also makes impossible the 
naive acceptance of any religion. It is likely to make one feel 
that no religion is satisfactory and so cause one to stand aloof 
from all. 

Finally, the widespread discussion of religion is both cause 
and effect of religious sophistication. The religious discussion 
so rife today is not like that of other times, which was the discus- 
sion of the objects of religious interest. A healthy religion, like a 
healthy hungry man, is not interested in its own digestive 
processes. It is interested in the objective reality. In case of re- 
ligion this is God or salvation or sin. Only the sick or sophisti- 
cated talk about religion rather than the objects of religious in- 
terest, and the digestive process rather than the food which sat- 
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isfies hunger. The discussion of religion today is of this sophisti- 
cated sort, and it greatly magnifies the sophistication. 

The sophisticated person can be genuinely religious in only 
one way, and that is to search out and test, and so be intellectu- 
ally satisfied, that he has to do with the reality that is supremely 
worthful for all human living. Only so can he give that whole- 
hearted devotion which is religion. But to do this requires the 
implements of philosophy. If he is not equipped to use these im- 
plements, he may hold on half-heartedly or desperately to some 
form of religion which he only half believes, or he may nominally 
cast off all religion, the while he practices unconsciously some 
crude uncriticized form of religion, or he may restlessly try one 
kind of “ism” after another without finding anything that satis- 
fies. Only with the tools of philosophy can he achieve a vital, 
personal religion which can make life noble, zestful, and intelli- 
gent. By the “‘tools of philosophy”’ we mean the tools of criti- 
cism. 

OUR CULTURAL PROBLEMS 

Our age has certain cultural problems that are peculiar to it 
and which distinguish it from other ages. An analysis of these 
problems will further reveal our need of philosophy of religion. 

The first of these peculiar problems is a great increase in eco- 
nomic goods but produced under the control of social customs 
which make it impossible for the great majority of people to 
have abundant access to them. Our storehouses are bursting 
with actual and potential wealth. By potential wealth we mean 
that even when the actual goods are not there, we have the 
power to produce them in great quantities. But while these eco- 
nomic goods are accumulating and wasting unused, millions of 
people who have helped to produce them are in dire need. While 
we suffer bitter want, the goods, actual and potential, pile ever 
higher; but we block one another when we try to get at them. 
We reach out after them while they rot and rust and waste 
away, but we live under such a code that each gets in the other 
man’s way whenever he tries to get access to these rich supplies. 
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This is one of the most bizarre, one of the most unbelievable, 
situations that ever arose in human history. It is so anomalous 
and so foolish that it cannot last long. Either we shall cease to 
produce in such quantity and lose the power to produce, or else 
we shall find some way of getting at these great stores of eco- 
nomic wealth and using them for the common good. 

What prevents us from enjoying this great wealth we are able 
to produce is the system of loyalties and ideals under which we 
live. These might be briefly described as free competition, in- 
dividualism, and domination of life by the profit motive. But 
any ruling system of loyalties and ideals constitutes a morality 
and a religion. Thus the cause of our economic depression, pov- 
erty, and misery is not economic scarcity or inability to produce, 
or lack of mechanisms for distributing these great quantities of 
goods we can produce, but it is the intellectual and institutional 
structure of our dominant loyalties. These must be reconstruct- 
ed before we can hope to gain access to the economic abundance 
that is rightfully ours. The mastering loyalties which make us 
act the way we do, stupidly frustrating one another when we try 
to get at the goods we have produced or can produce, must be 
changed. 

Some may ridicule the thought that philosophy can reshape 
our loyalties in such a way that our powers can be released to 
distribute and enjoy the wealth that is ours. It is true that phi- 
losophy could not by itself alone. But mighty pent forces are 
storming and pressing to break through this tangle of frustrat- 
ing ideals and habits. Hence philosophy does not have to do the 
work alone. It only needs to show how this tangle may be 
straightened out in certain respects and then the great urges of 
life will break through to develop a way of life fitted to our time. 
Philosophy of religion cannot develop a new way of life. But it 
can set forth certain basic guiding principles which help to re- 
lease us from the tangle of outgrown habits and ideals and give 
some sense of an outline of the new way of life that must be de- 
veloped by the processes of actual living. 
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The second great cultural problem which distinguishes our 
time might be stated thus: Great increase in power of achieve- 
ment but no cause sufficiently dominant to draw all this power 
into its service. When we speak of the modern marvelous in- 
crease in human power, we think first of the machines that have 
been invented and are now being perfected. They are a large 
part of it, but not all. We also have the techniques of social 
control, the social mechanisms, the fact-finding devices, propa- 
ganda, methods of organizing individuals into corporate bodies, 
executive and administrative agencies, etc. We can mobilize 
vast masses of men, not only in war but also in other enterprises, 
and not only their bodies but also their minds, their inventive- 
ness, and other resources of personality. 

All this power we have, actual or potential, but we do not 
know what to do with it. So we waste our time and energy in a 
dizzy whirl of trivial matters. Orwe throw ourselves into dissipa- 
tion to end the ennui, or we exploit and destroy and yearn for 
great destructive conflicts like war in order to give us a chance 
to use our powers. 

Here, again, the cause of the difficulty is that we have out- 
grown our old loyalties. The great causes of life as they are 
handed down to us from the past are not formulated in such a 
way as to absorb our energies and awaken our supreme devo- 
tion. Our machines, our social devices of achievement, our 
methods of procedure, our mechanisms of power, simply cannot 
gear into these causes because of the form in which they come 
to us. These forms were suited to activities of another age, not 
to ours. 

We need to formulate the supreme objectives of life in a new 
way, in a way suited to make use of our present powers of 
achievement and our uttermost loyalties. It is not so much that 
we need new objectives in any ultimate sense, but we need to see 
these supreme objectives in new perspectives and with wider 
horizons and in relation to other activities. We need to get at 
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those underlying principles which reveal the scope and diversity 
of these supreme causes. 

The third peculiar cultural problem of our time is an increase 
in the materials and opportunities for happiness without stand- 
ards adequate to guide us in our choices and appreciations. The 
humblest today has access to the cultural achievements of the 
greatest. Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, and innumerable lesser 
works can be gotten in paper-bound books for ten cents. The 
greatest singers, speakers, and thinkers can be heard over the 
radio in the humblest home. Science and its inventions are be- 
ing put into popular journals so that the high school boy can 
read and understand. Even history of philosophy is being writ- 
ten in such a way that the common man can get some sense of 
what it is all about. 

Some may say that all this popularization of truth, beauty, 
and goodness degrades it and leaves only the sham forms of it, 
not the reality. The reply is that if anyone thinks he has the in- 
sight and acumen and taste to appreciate the highest and best, 
he can today, as never before, gain access to the original works 
of the greatest in history and find them more readily than ever. 

However, it is true that all this abundance of culture seems to 
be a hodgepodge heaped up round about us but which no one is 
able to enjoy. And the cause would seem to be rather obvious. 
One must have standards by which he is reared from infancy in 
order to appreciate the cultural riches of life. Furthermore, 
great achievements of truth, beauty, and goodness can be fully 
such only in the context of some great body of culture to which 
they are native. A heterogeneous assemblage of such works 
cannot give abundant richness to life. They cannot be appre- 
ciatively assimilated in that way. 

Nevertheless, the fact still stands that we have the materials 
and the opportunities, the leisure and the means, for developing 
a richness of life such as was never possible before. What we 
lack, what modern civilization lacks, is a set of standards fitted 
to its genius, by which to develop capacity for appreciation and 
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ability to participate in the creation of an organic unity of cul- 
ture wherein each work and act would help to illuminate and 
enhance the value of every other. Such standards again call for 
that grasp of fundamental principles which it is the work of 
philosophy to uncover. 

Such work of philosophy is not so much needed in an age 
where a ripe tradition has gradually arisen which guides the in- 
dividual in his development from infancy so that the interac- 
tions of society enlarge his capacity for appreciation and his 
powers of creative participation to the utmost of his ability. 
But our age has all the powers, materials, opportunities, and 
means for the flowering of a magnificent culture, lacking only 
the standards. When tradition does not supply these, philoso- 
phy must serve as a midwife to help bring them to birth. Philos- 
ophy cannot create them, but it can help to bring them to con- 
sciousness. 

A fourth distinctive cultural problem of our time is a great in- 
crease of interdependence but without integrating loyalties, 
habits, and sentiments which would enable us to live together 
co-operatively and in creative community. 

Our interdependence is obvious. No longer does a man go to 
the well in his backyard to get a drink. He gets it out of a faucet, 
which means that in drinking he is caught in bonds of interde- 
pendence with a vast network of finance, industrial workers, 
experts, machines. When he goes to town, he no longer hitches 
the horse to the buggy and drives, but he gets on a street car; 
and again he is enmeshed in bonds of interdependence. He gets 
his ideas from a newspaper which covers the planet with a net- 
work of news-gathering and idea-formulating activities. His 
fears, hopes, likes, and dislikes are likewise shaped by doings 
and sayings of others spread far and wide. When the man in 
Corning, Kansas, sells his goods or services, the price is ruin- 
ously lowered or lucratively increased by what is happening in 
Russia, China, Japan, and France. 

But the ideals and habits which shape our conduct and our 
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feelings are not fitted to such a close network of interdepend- 
ence. They are fitted toa much more loosely integrated system 
of living. For example, the traditional ideal of national sover- 
eignty was fitted to a time when the nations were relatively in- 
dependent. But they are no longer independent. Hence the way 
of living which is shaped by this ideal causes hideous disasters in 
our modern world. Or, again, the ideal of laissez faire, free com- 
petition and private initiative in making the most money you 
can for yourself, was an ideal which was fairly well fitted for 
pioneer conditions when each man was loosely bound to the ac- 
tivities of others. But in our modern world, with its compact 
and intricate connection of each with all, such an ideal and such 
living spread havoc. 

We need to develop loyalties, sentiments, ideals, which will 
enable us to reap the rare and precious values which can come 
out of these close bonds of interdependence if we use them to 
unite our forces in co-operation and creative interaction. 

A fifth problem of our time is the drift toward collectivism 
with the danger of diminishing seriously our personal freedom. 
Collectivism is inevitable in our modern world and is all to the 
good, providing it does not destroy personal freedom. By “‘per- 
sonal freedom”’ we here mean the stimulus and the opportunity 
to exercise individual initiative, to think for one’s self, to experi- 
ment, criticize, invent, not necessarily machines but ways and 
devices for living. There can be no high culture without such 
freedom. There can be no richness of life unless each can de- 
velop his own unique individuality, think the thoughts, make 
the criticisms, and perform the acts that no one else but he could 
bring forth. But such freedom and uniqueness of individuality 
will destroy culture, especially, in our modern world, with its 
delicate and intricate interdependence, unless each individual so 
functions as to stimulate the individuality of others and contrib- 
ute the expression of his own individuality to the enrichment of 
the life of all. The life of all can be variegated and full only 
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when it is constantly enriched by contributions of highly de- 
veloped and unique individualities. 

The danger is not in collectivism understood in the sense just 
described, but it is in that kind of collectivism which imposes 
uniformity, which regiments and suppresses freedom and 
uniqueness of thinking, acting, and appreciating. 

Since the end of the Middle Ages there has been a struggle, and 
a winning struggle, to achieve personal freedom and develop- 
ment of the individuality of persons and groups. But in recent 
years there has been a turning-back toward the establishment 
of control, order, system, regimentation. We see it in Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy, in the United States, even in England and 
France, as well as in other countries. We see it not only in busi- 
ness and industry and politics. In art, also, there is a turn to- 
ward classicism and systematizing. We have the drama of 
O’Neill and the novels of Romain Rolland setting forth philoso- 
phies of life. In science there is a turning-away from the theory 
and practice that science consisted chiefly in the use of special- 
ized techniques and the accumulation of facts, toward the oppo- 
site view and practice that science strives to discover or achieve 
a rational order in the universe. Philosophy also is returning to 
rearing of cosmologies and world-enfolding systems. 

This turn of history is inevitable. It is forced upon us. Civili- 
zation with its delicate balance and fine-spun interdependence 
could not survive if the old individualism were allowed to run 
rampant. Therefore, it is being suppressed and will be more and 
more, ruthlessly if need be, in order that our whole civilization 
may not perish. But must we suffer also the decline of liberal- 
ism? Must we suffer the loss of that freedom to think, to criti- 
cize, to experiment, which is essential to every vital culture? 
Yes, we must unless one great need is supplied. 

When interdependence increases more rapidly than the cohe- 
sive tissue of society, conflict, destruction, and collapse are in- 
evitable unless coercive control and regimentation is supplied 
sufficiently to make up for the lack of cohesive tissue. By cohe- 
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sive tissue we mean those integrating loyalties, affections, senti- 
ments, and habits which keep people working in harmony and 
creative community. There can be spontaneity, originality, 
freedom, and liberalism in a closely woven system of interde- 

endence only if this cohesive tissue has been developed suffi- 
ciently to keep the creative activities harmonious and co-opera- 
tive. If not, then regimentation must be imposed. 

Perhaps this is the most serious problem we face at this turn- 
ing-point in history when the old individualism is being driven 
out by necessity. Can a new individualism be developed, an 
individualism in which the needed harmony and community is 
sustained by integrating loyalties and sentiments so that there 
need be no permanent suppression of individuality by regimen- 
tation? 

At present we do not have this cohesive tissue. Therefore 
regimentation is necessary. But need it be permanent? May 
we not develop cohesive tissue, integrating loyalties, and unify- 
ing sentiments, sufficient to hold us into a co-operative and mu- 
tually sustaining community without the need of regimentation 
with its suppression of individual criticism and creativity? Cer- 
tainly philosophy cannot do it. Nothing can do it except a great 
religion adequate to our time. Philosophy is a necessary guide 
and help in the growth of such a religion. 

When we speak of the need of philosophy of religion, we do 
not mean the work of professionals who make philosophy of re- 
ligion their chief business. We need such men, of course, more 
of them than ever before. But that is not the primary need. 
The primary need is for a widespread interest among great num- 
bers of people in this problem of finding what is essential and 
fundamental in the passing forms of religion and holding fast to 
that when new forms are developing. Great numbers of people 
must become inquirers in religion and not merely passive be- 
lievers. 

In this sense philosophy of religion must become a great co- 
operative enterprise engaging the thought of thousands of peo- 
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ple who make no pretense at being professional philosophers. 
If philosophy is to assist in the development of the religion we 
sorely need, a great many people must take some creative part 
in this endeavor to grasp the basic reality which must be found 
anew in the development of any great religion. We believe such 
widespread interest and endeavor is occurring today. 

Whatever one may think of the ideas of C. G. Jung—and cer- 
tainly many of them are seriously questionable—his vocation 
and contacts put him in a strategic position for discerning the 
modern temper and religious needs of the modern man. We 
quote him: 


During the past thirty years, people from all the civilized countries of 
the earth have consulted me. I have treated many hundreds of patients, 
the larger number being Protestants, a smaller number Jews, and not 
more than five or six believing Catholics. Among all my patients in the 
second half of life, that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not been 
one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life. It is safe to say that everyone of them fell ill because he 
had lost that which the living religions of every age have given to their 
followers, and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook..... It seems that side by side with the decline of re- 
ligious life, the neuroses grow noticeably more frequent . . . . everywhere 
the mental state of European man shows an alarming lack of balance. 
We are living undeniably in a period of the greatest restlessness, nervous 
tension, confusion and disorientation of outlook. .... Everyone of them 
has the feeling that our religious truths have somehow or other grown 


empty.” 

These facts would seem to make plain that we must have a 
religion adequate to our time, else we cannot go on. No philoso- 
phy can be a substitute for such a religion. Neither can philoso- 
phy construct such a religion. But philosophy of religion is an 
indispensable aid in bringing such a religion to birth and to ma- 
turity. 

*C, G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, pp. 264, 266, 268. 
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N inescapable imperative which sooner or later comes 
to a student of any given subject is that he finds he 
must define his subject matter. This he learns to do 

by marking off his field from subjects both remote and akin. 
And just how he defines his subject in relation to others deter- 
mines to a large degree the content, spirit, and method of his 
own. He may, of course, choose to escape the inescapable; but 
the inescapable about it lies in the fact that his choosing to 
escape already affects his position: unwittingly he may be plac- 
ing himself on the side of dogmatism, confusion, and obscurant- 
ism. 

Now there are countless ways in which the various academic 
disciplines may be classified, and, because the matter of classifi- 
cation is itself largely a philosophical or interpretative concern, 
no unanimity of opinion is expected. Nevertheless, some classi- 
fication is necessary and of consequence. One cannot always be 
certain of one’s major premises but not to set them up is to 
demoralize all thought. For better or for worse, some classifica- 
tion has to be in the background of one’s mind; otherwise one’s 
subject will skip and jump incoherently all over the universe of 
thought. In philosophical literature there is a classification of 
the various sciences in relation to philosophy which is commend- 
able for its inclusiveness and simplicity and one that may well 
serve as a point of our departure. 

The sciences, it is held, are divided (even as Gaul) into three 
parts: the abstract, the descriptive, and the normative. The 
abstract sciences are those which set up hypotheses generally of 
an ideal character, take these as unquestioned points of depar- 
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ture and follow through the necessary implications. Such sci- 
ences are Alice-in-Wonderland subjects since they move in the 
realm of the imagination and of ideals, unconcerned whether or 
not what they are saying is true to the facts in this mundane 
sphere—as, e.g., Bertrand Russell has remarked about pure 
mathematics. Such groups of disciplines are scientific in so far 
as they are logically exact; they are pre-eminently deductive 
and do give dependable knowledge in their own limited way. 
The descriptive sciences are those which describe what is or 
what was, completely, faithfully, and clearly; they are descrip- 
tive in so far as they realize such aims. Some descriptive sci- 
ences are experimental and as such form the peculiar province 
of the laboratory sciences. Whereas the experimental sciences 
are descriptive, not all the descriptive sciences are experimental. 
The normative sciences are those which affirm an ideal or end— 
without arguing the validity of such an ideal or end—and then 
seek to find out what needs be done to realize it. Such sciences 
are concerned with what ought to be, with what must be pur- 
sued and not with what is or has been pursued. Philosophy in 
distinction from these three divisions of the sciences is con- 
cerned with premises, their validity and truth, the validity and 
truth of conclusions, and with those larger and more inclusive 
interpretations. 

Some subjects conceivably may be approached from and con- 
sidered in terms of these four divisions; others fall readily into 
three of the above groups; and some fall into but two classes. 
Economics as a discipline may be studied in terms of the four 
approaches, though such a subject as an abstract science would 
be quite impractical since only a Utopian idealist would be inter- 
ested in an economic order quite detached from human flesh and 
blood. However, economics is in a large phase a descriptive sci- 
ence in so far as it faithfully, clearly, and completely sets forth 
economic situations ‘‘as is” or “as was.’’ Economics may be 
considered from the normative viewpoint when an economic so- 
cial ideal is set up as a terminus ad quem and the requirements of 
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achieving that goal are studied. Philosophical economics studies 
the subject in its larger phases, evaluates economic concepts, 
critically estimates the validity of economic ideals. 

The task of the historian, in the light of the above classifica- 
tion, plainly is twofold. The historian should approach his sub- 
ject as a descriptive scientist; this he does when and in so far as 
he ferrets out historical facts and sets them forth in their proper 
relationships, faithfully, completely, and clearly. The historian, 
however, should bring to his subject the mind of the philosopher 
who is critically sensitive of the meaning and use of concepts, 
who would see things in their broader perspectives, who would 
draw freely from the realm of a tamed imagination to gain in- 
sight into those realities hardly apparent to surface descriptions, 
who would evaluate and interpret. Both the scientist’s and the 
philosopher’s spirit play into his field and to fulfil his function 
as an historian adequately he must call for the blessing of both. 

What is true of the historian in general is, of course, true of 
the church historian; both disciplines fundamentally are social 
sciences and as such both rest upon the foundation stones of all 
that make these sciences descriptive. But data and facts are 
quite meaningless without interpretation and critical evalua- 
tion, and hence the church historian joins others in applying to 
his material the philosophical spirit. Is the church historian a 
descriptive scientist first and philosopher afterward or vice ver- 
sa? Such a question is important, for it throws into relief the 
matter of a methodology which is always of consequence to any 
discipline. 

The methodology of the natural scientist may be held up as a 
norm for the church historian. Such a statement needs, of 
course, to be qualified in the sense that the historian cannot 
emulate the natural scientist in experimental procedure. We 
cannot turn the clock of time back. But there is another phase 
of the methodology of the natural scientist which can and ought 
to be emulated. It is well known that these scientists look back 
to Francis Bacon as prophetic of their approach; it was he, it is 
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remembered, who, besides underlining experimental procedure, 
recommended cutting away from the theological and philosophi- 
cal commitments of his day and who emphasized the so-called 
inductive method. One is to build one’s inductions only after 
one has data upon which to build; an induction is to take pri- 
ority over deduction; and inductions are not to be loved more 
than the facts. Inductions may come and go but facts, real 
facts, remain. Though Bacon himself was not fully Baconian 
in method, many of those who came after went quite beyond 
Bacon in asserting that one was to quest for facts without any 
initial hypotheses whatever. Such a view is not only a misun- 
derstanding of Bacon, I believe, but a misreading of the tech- 
nique of the modern natural sciences. One is not to approach 
his subject with the smile of a Cheshire cat; one is to employ 
hypotheses, imagination, flashes of insight, hunches, as tools in 
finding them; not all the facts are out in the open; many are 
under cover. How well does not the historian know that much 
of history has been and is being wrought out in the undercur- 
rents far below surface appearances. Facts are not all where 
they can be seen; one has to dig for them; hypotheses, hunches, 
or what you will, are useful and even necessary to discovery. 
Not all initial hypotheses, however, are of the same order; some 
are wild, some tame; their truth lies in their testing (pragma- 
tism). It is one of the worthy insights of Ritschl’s viewpoint 
that he maintained the psychological artificiality of the notion 
of anyone’s staring blindly at pure fact, of such a psychological 
artificiality as so-called cold objectivity. On the contrary, he 
argued that one’s value-judgments, one’s interpretations, are 
forever playing their part, for better or for worse. What is sig- 
nificant in the procedure of the natural scientist is not that he 
uses no initial hypotheses in getting to his material but that he 
regards such hypotheses hypothetically, as tools to work with. 
Here he is frankly committed to pragmatism as a methodology. 

The natural scientist, then, does not pretend that his ap- 
proach is that of tabula rasa; he has his own peculiar way of 
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looking for data. A closer look will reveal that he is committed 
to what may be called a philosophical-methodological platform. 
That platform is not adequately summarized by a single term; 
it consists of planks, distinguishable but not wholly separable. 
One such plank has already been named: pragmatism. Another 
is nominalism: particulars are the reals; the group, the class, 
the genus, is what it is only by virtue of the particulars that 
make it. The species does not make the individual, the individ- 
ual makes the species. This is individualism, nominalism, the 
strictly Aristotelian element in Aristotelianism. Again, another 
plank is that of naturalism: the world is of one weave in at least 
the sense that there are, for the natural scientist, no extra-world 
intrusions. And, again, in contradistinction to purely metaphys- 
ical and theological speculations, the natural scientist stands for 
positivism and, when occasion demands it, he distinguishes him- 
self asa humanist. But not only is the natural scientist given to 
the use of hypotheses in discovery and to the philosophical- 
methodological platform of pragmatism, nominalism, individu- 
alism, naturalism, positivism, and humanism from which facts 
are to be viewed and related—a platform which if not explicitly 
affirmed is at least implicitly held—he frequently goes beyond 
all this toa much more definite set of theories, thus parting com- 
pany with fellow scientists, and setting up schools within his 
own camp. For example, it is notorious how divided psychologi- 
cal schools have been: structuralism, functionalism, behavior- 
ism, Gestalt, Freudianism, etc. All of these schools are agreed 
that hypotheses should be used, that the general philosophical- 
methodological platform above indicated is to be taken as the 
point of departure, but they differ largely in what particular 
set of theories they believe to be the best to bring them to the 
discovery and arrangement of their material. Structuralism is 
given to the theory of elementalism or atomism, functionalism 
in its earlier expression to Darwinism, behaviorism in its wider 
expression to materialistic naturalism, Gestalt to whole patterns, 


Freudianism to a specific theory of the unconscious, etc. These 
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special viewpoints, let it be noted, are not mere inductions; they 
are ways of approach. The supposition, then, that the tech- 
nique of the natural sciences is that of a nonchalant objectivity 
is a myth even as it is a psychological impossibility. There is in 
this very formidable way of setting up a body of knowledge the 
free but intelligent use of special interpretations over and above 
the general platform. To this is added description and a series 
of inductions. The natural scientist is not a-philosophical in his 
approach and thereby he is not wholly a-philosophical in his con- 
clusions. He is truly a scientist only in so far as his approach 
leads him to facts and not away from them and in so far as his 
conclusions rest upon dependable data. 

With this in mind we turn directly to the church historian. 
While not wishing to apotheosize the technique of the modern 
natural scientist, we do well to emulate him for the very good 
reason that he is already known by his fruits. He has, very sig- 
nificantly through his approach, brought revolution to the his- 
tory of thought and to the body politic of knowledge. The stu- 
dent of Christian church history will bring to his subject a set of 
premises; this is inevitable. He will first of all use his imagina- 
tion, follow up hunches; these will be tamed in the sense that 
they will be tied up with an intelligent background. One of the 
outstanding gifts, I think, of the mind of the late Professor 
Benjamin W. Bacon was that of imaginative insight with which 
he worked upon his chosen field of historical criticism. It led 
him to do important pioneer work in his field; it brought a con- 
frontation with data and facts which all along were there but 
hidden away. The controversy over the Fourth Gospel is but a 
case in point.' The suggestion of the higher critic, for example, 
that censorship was already going on in the work of the canon- 
makers led to making fresh and intelligible a whole gamut of 
facts. And not only will hunches form a part of the initial equip- 


ment; the church historian will have in the background of his 


1 See Contemporary American Theology, Vol. I (ed. V. Ferm). Bacon’s autobiograph- 


ical essay. 
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mind a set of premises, a platform from which he will be viewing 
his subject as a whole. He will, for example, have a theory of the 
church, the Christian church, a theory of history, of Christian 
history. All church historians have such theories whether they 
admit it or not. The theories they bring to their subject-matter 
will, of course, be of various orders and degrees of value. If we 
may be permitted to generalize, much the greater part of church 
histories in the past have adopted the platform of supernatural- 
ism, metaphysical realism (thanks to Platonism), a theological 
type of philosophy—or, in other words, a platform quite anti- 
thetical to that of the modern natural sciences. The Christian 
church, according to a typically metaphysical view, is an invisi- 
ble though real society of believers, supernatural in essence, uni- 
versal and unchanging; or, more particularly, it is a society of 
baptized believers, a society centered about the pure word and 
the elemental sacraments, an alleged continuity with respect to 
a certain theology and polity; or, in general, a society grounded 


in an ideology regarded as of supernatural origin. And not only 
in respect to a theory of the Christian church has there been a 


general platform but also with respect to a theory of Christian- 


ity and a theory of Christian history. The theory of the Chris- 
tion church has in general reflected the accepted theory of 
Christianity as supernatural and metaphysical; ecclesiology has 
been the servant of a closely defined theology. And as for a 
theory of Christian history, the platform of supernaturalism has 
played a leading réle: There is the guidance of the promised 
Paraclete directing the destiny of the body of Christ; or, more 
specifically, as Loisy might put it, there has been the growth 
from the seed to the maturing tree with here and there a broken 
and a dead branch (in contradistinction to the well-known theo- 
ry of Harnack who would see the figure of the purest gold buried 
beneath layer upon layer of subsequent ideologies as so many 
crusts). And, again, not only will there be the use of hypotheses, 
and a platform in general, but there will be special interpreta- 
tions each calling forth a definite line of attack. This is sectism 
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or denominationalism in church histories. To illustrate this I 
may be in danger of inviting the very valid criticism of setting 
up a man of straw. Though conscious of this possible criticism, 
I still have in mind the very vivid impression which I carried 
from a seminary course where Luther was read all the way back 


and up and down Christian history as the norm, his notion of 
the church and of Christianity made the key interpretation, 
dating the origin of Lutheranism in primitive Christianity and 
making—shall I say?—Jesus and Paul and Augustine (the lat- 
ter in spots) Lutheran Christians of the first order. The sectistic 
approach parallels the sectistic approach of a given school in 
contemporary psychology or contemporary biology—though 
there is an important difference which must now be noted. 

In so far as the church historian brings hypotheses, a plat- 
form, and a set of specific interpretations to his subject matter 
he is not unlike the natural scientist. As such this does not mark 
nor unmark him either as a scientific or non-scientific historian. 
It is but the evidence once more that some philosophical pre- 
supposition (good or bad) marks any body of knowledge. How 
then does the scientific differ from the non-scientific? The dif- 
ference lies in the kind and the attitude toward the presupposi- 
tions. A chief mark of a scientific presupposition is that it 
should lead toward the facts; all readings should first and last 
aim to be exegetical as opposed to eisegetical. But what hypoth- 
eses are thus appropriate? Theoretically, the answer is that any 
hypothesis (metaphysical, theological, naturalistic) is a candi- 
date for such honors. The test is a pragmatic one: does it work? 
does it lead toward expected results? Throughout the history of 
thought various hypotheses have been set up, all reflecting the- 
ologies, philosophies, and ideologies in general. The traditional 
approach has been the metaphysical, absolutistic, supernatu- 
ralistic, realistic kind. This approach certainly has been tried; 
Christian thought has been soaked by it. But it has in certain 
vital respects been found wanting as an approach. Here is where 
the Baconian frame of mind comes into the picture. The meta- 
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physical, absolutistic, supernaturalistic, realistic approach is not 
to be put under suspicion merely because it is a hypothesis, or a 
platform, nor because it represents a form of deductive proce- 
dure, but because it has been found wanting by another ap- 
proach; it has been found to put out of focus certain very impor- 
tant elements of factual material found to be factual by the 
counter-approach. In other words, pragmatism, nominalism, 
individualism, naturalism, positivism, humanism as a platform 
puts into focus material blurred by its antithetical platform. Is 
such an assertion mere dogmatism? We answer: No; a trial has 
been made by the naturalistic (using this as a comprehensive 
term for the scientific platform) approach and in many signifi- 
cant respects it has been found highly fruitful. So much is this 
so that it is now rather generally conceded that not only is the 
scientific spirit committed to the view that hypotheses are to be 
considered as instruments to guide us to facts (as John Dewey 
would say and as he would like to see applied not only to an 
academic philosophy but to social and ethical programs and 
even, perhaps, to the religious and theological spheres) but the 
scientific spirit is now committed to naturalism as a platform. 
When it comes to those specific interpretations on and above 
that platform there is considerable quarreling: A mechanistic 
biologist, for example, accuses the vitalist of a disguised super- 
naturalism and the latter returns by accusing the former of 
blindness; a Darwinian geneticist similarly attacks the ortho- 
geneticist and there is the same kind of come-back; the struc- 
turalist in psychology accuses the behaviorist of an entirely false 
presupposition of the nature of mind and of being a traitor to his 
science; and the other returns by calling his opponent by that 
hideous name of “philosopher’’; and so on and on. Note, how- 
ever, that these quarrels lie in the field of special interpretations 
beyond the general platform; all are agreed upon the platform 
of naturalism itself. 

Has, then, the scientist who has adopted naturalism proved 
the truth of his platform? Yes, if by truth one means workable- 
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ness or fruitfulness of a certain type. No, if by truth one means 
a metaphysical or absolutistic truth. To a natural scientist 
there is no absolute truth of hypotheses since pragmatism is a 
plank in the platform; no absolute truth exists for him as long as 
not all the cards are on the table; there is much more ahead be- 
fore one can stack the deck. And by the same token, he may not 
condemn the metaphysical, absolutistic, realistic approach be- 
cause this is metaphysical; he only makes the claim that such an 
approach has been tried out sufficiently to show that it is at very 
crucial points found wanting. 

What does all this mean to the church historian? If he is to be 
a scientific historian—a descriptive scientist—and this he must 
be if he is to seek, first and last, the truth about his material, he 
must employ his initial hypotheses, his platform and his specific 
interpretations all as means, as instruments, and not as ends. 
This much, at least, he must recognize of the scientific spirit. 
But what about his platform? If he is to adopt the metaphysi- 
cal, absolutistic, realistic viewpoint he must ask himself frankly 
and honestly whether such a viewpoint leads him to or away 
from his material. It must be confessed, I believe, that church 
historians who have been linked to a denomination or sect not 
only have had a platform given to them to be taken uncritically 
but they have been given a special set of interpretations. As 
such, when the initial hypotheses and platform remain unques- 
tioned and unquestionable (not to be tampered with) the church 
historian has cut himself off or, rather, he has been cut off, from 
the scientific approach; he has sold himself to a philosophy or a 
theology and his method is fundamentally apologetic and by the 
same token unscientific. Church history then has become an 
appendage to an accepted theology, or to what has, without 
blush, been labeled a dogmatic theology. Many seminary cur- 
ricula are still thus arranged with the dogmatic theologian at the 
center—primus inter pares—and he is put there (after a very 
careful selection) with an oath to remain faithful; other subjects 
become as so many apologetic phases of the one main set of pre- 
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suppositions. The church historian of the scientific stripe may 
feel inclined to denounce the apologetic church historian for 
having subscribed to maintain a set of presuppositions; but that 
would be a precarious attack since the other may retort by 
pointing out his adversary’s hypothetical platform. It would 
better become the one to criticize the professional brother by 
saying that the apologetic church historian is unscientific not 
because of presuppositions as such but because of the manner 
in which he holds them. 

Should the church historian emulate the natural scientists 
who adopt as a working program the philosophical-methodology 
of naturalism? The answer is, I believe, that he will have to ad- 
mit that the older metaphysical-theological way has been found 
sufficiently wanting to compel him in all honesty to seek another 
way of approach; and that other way which has been thrown 
open to him already presents a tested and worthy set of presup- 
positions to compel him to give to his own subject the same type 
of approach. 

But let us be more concrete. A naturalistic platform would 
imply a number of things to a church historian. It would imply 
a certain general conception of the church, the Christian church, 
of religion, and of theology. Consider the implications of nom- 
inalism. Whatever else the church is, it is a group of individuals 
bound together according to very certain contexts, national, 
educational, cultural, economic, political, as well as religious. 
In other words, the church does not exist as a whole; there is no 
such thing as a church universal except in name; there are 
churches, each real only in terms of definite contexts; apart 
from such contexts the church is an abstraction. There is no 
such thing as an unchanging universal church but there are 
many individual churches, individual not merely in the congre- 
gationalistic sense but individualistic as regards social group- 
ings and definite cultural, intellectual, economic, political, and 
nationalistic patterns. The history of the church then is a his- 
tory of churches. The nominalistic approach is in line with the 
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substance of a recent article appearing in Harper’s which de- 
scribes the fundamental error of the literary historian who in- 
dulges freely in what philosophers call the fallacy of the reifica- 
tion of abstractions. This writer, by way of illustration, points to 
a literary historian’s use of the concept of frontier as though all 
frontiers were the same. His point is that frontier-in-general is 
an abstraction; there are concretely a variety of frontiers and no 
existent frontierhood.? The nominalistic approach would re- 
quire the cautious use of the singular. For a church history pro- 
fessor to tell his class that the church of the Reformation has an 
existence all the way down and up Christian history is the kind 
of misreading the nominalistic approach seeks to reveal; the 
church of the Reformation exists only in a very definite context. 
And what is said of the church is to be said of religion, of the 
Christian religion, of theology. Religion in general is an ab- 
straction; Christianity in general is an abstraction; there is no 
theology-in-general (except in name), but there are theologies. 

Consider other implications. The platform is not only nom- 
inalistic and individualistic, but naturalistic, positivistic, and 
humanistic. It is naturalistic and positivistic in the sense that 
the grouping—called the church—reflects fundamentally hu- 
man motives, needs, and interests, and that the laws of social 
psychology operate throughout. There is no appeal to extra- 
human explanations (from this platform); human nature is 
everywhere present in the sacred as well as the secular; all insti- 
tutions fall under the same social and psychological categories. 
And the platform is humanistic in a similar sense, viz., that the 
focal point is always individuals of real flesh and blood (as Karl 
Marx would perhaps say); the church is nothing apart from in- 
dividuals; human beings with their virtues and vices are the 
alpha if not the omega of its function and reality. And what is 
said here of the naturalistic, positivistic, and humanistic planks 
as approaches to the subject of the church and church history is 
to be said of religion, Christianity, and theology. 

2 Bernard DeVoto, “How Not To Write History,” Harper’s, January, 1934. 
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If the historians of the Christian church may agree upon such 
a platform in general this is not to say, as we have all along in- 
dicated, that they will agree on special interpretations. I should 
like to develop here in a brief sketch—so brief, in fact, that I 
shall appear wholly dogmatic—how the two concepts “church” 
and “Christian” may well be considered by way of special inter- 
pretations in what I believe to fit in well with the platform of 
scientific naturalism. What is a church? It is a grouping with 
religious reference. But what isa religion? It is a body of mean- 
ings and behaviors having religious reference. But what is a re- 
ligious reference? The reference is to a religious zndividual or 
individuals. A person is religious if he reacts to whatever he re- 
gards seriously as of ulterior concern. This is the sine qua non 
of the religious spirit. In the impersonal sense anything is a re- 
ligious object, situation, or event, if it refers either potentially 
or actually to that spirit. An institution is a religious institution 
only in so far as it has implicit or explicit reference to the religious 
spirit of individuals. If a grouping called a church has no such 
reference, potentially or actually, it is no longer in actuality a 
church, though the name may carry over (as names have a pecu- 
liar way of carrying on even though the thing signified is no 
longer present); such a grouping may be a club, a mental health 
resort, a group of one kind or another; but to call it a church is a 
misnomer. A religion is a crystallized set of meanings with ref- 
erence to religious individuals (potentially or actually) with a 
theology, if there be a god-concept, and a philosophy, if there be 
a theory of the world. Such theologies and philosophies are for 
the most part borrowings from non-religious sources. The 
church is a grouping of individuals about a particular religion. 
Always is there a reference to individuals who are potentially if 
not actually religious. 

This special interpretation is a special working theory of the 
church and it fits in well, I think, with the general platform of 
nominalism, individualism, naturalism, positivism, and human- 
ism. 
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What, then, about the Christian religion? If the church his- 
torian confines his field to Christian church history, he not only 
has a presupposition of what a religion is but what he means by 
the qualifying adjective, “‘Christian.” Here again a definite sug- 
gestion of interpretation may be offered which may well fit in 
with the general platform of scientific naturalism. The Chris- 
tian religion is a religion only in so far as it fits in with the hy- 
pothesis above indicated. If there be the qualifying adjective, 
“Christian,” there is the marking off of a particular kind of 
crystallized meanings and behaviors having reference to reli- 
gious individuals. What then are these particular meanings and 
behaviors? If we turn to the past and observe what has been 
called Christian, we shall find our answer in a chorus of confu- 
sion. The fact of the matter is that there are Christianities and 
Christianities, historically. When theologians and metaphysi- 
cians answer the question, they are tempted to run riot in specu- 
lative hypotheses. If we are to look for an adequate answer, I 
know of no place to turn other than to the historic critic who has 
in the background of his mind some such platform as that out- 
lined in scientific naturalism. We shall have to go to the special- 
ist who knows the sources better than we. This is not unlike the 
present-day predicament in which biologists are finding them- 
selves in trying to answer their major question of the nature of 
biological evolution; they are looking with patience and hope to 
the slow but promising work of a specialist: the cytologist. Tra- 
ditional opinions—standing alone—will land us, if we follow 
them, only in the quagmire of dogmatism or theological specu- 
lation; the appeal to what is called personal religious experience 
or, more definitely, to Christian experience—following the lead 
of Schleiermacher and company—gives us one answer as good or 
as bad as another. There is here no dependable criterion; no 
scientific platform. The theological metaphysicians have had 
their day in this respect and it is now time to emulate the pa- 
tience of the scientists who wait for a word from the specialist. 
Whatever else Christianity is, it is fundamentally what was in 
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the mind of Jesus, its founder. A Christian church is Christian 
only in reference to that mind; if it calls itself Christian even 
though it be mistaken the name is good only by proxy. The his- 
torian of the Christian church, if he is to divorce himself from an 
apologetic inheritance will have to join others in waiting upon 
word from his brother specialist; and that specialist, I venture 
to say, will find that the only platform upon which he can safely 
stand to guide him in his search is that of scientific naturalism. 
Traditional dogmas, creeds, or any ideology—no matter how 
venerable—will have to submit to the same test; the virtue of 
any hypothesis lies in its capacity to lead toward the unvar- 
nished truth. Thus, the qualifying adjective, ‘‘Christian,’’ must 
be specifically interpreted by the historian of the Christian 
church so as not to be in violation of the best findings of the his- 
toric critic today. The last word has not come in, but the scien- 
tific man keeps his ear to the ground for the best in what is so far 
the last. Beyond the present last no finite man is morally re- 
sponsible to know—except in so far as he himself may help to 
move the frontier a bit farther. A scientific mind is no longer 
crushed by the charge of relativism. 

But there is a concluding word. Not only will the historian be 
methodologically philosophical in his approach with his hypoth- 
eses, platform, and special interpretations; he will also be free to 
interpret his conclusions as they appear. A scientific procedure 
includes inductions and always is there here the consciousness of 
possible error. Inductions are of two kinds: first, the inductions 
which stick closely to the material at hand, i.e., the so-called 
strictly scientific inductions; and, second, the inductions which 
move out in terms of broader interpretations. If the church his- 
torian is willing to commit himself to scientific naturalism in his 
approach this only means that he is committed to what has here 
been called a philosophical-methodology. Plainly, this does not 
mean that he must remain a naturalist in his philosophical con- 
clusions. He even may find it reasonable and necessary in his 
broad conclusions to think in terms of metaphysics and of the 
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kind of supernaturalism which is not wholly antithetical to the 
character of this mundane sphere. He may well believe that a 
larger and more inclusive induction calls for an interpretation of 
the spirit of God moving upon and directing the channels of 
natural human history. Certainly, naturalism as a philosophical- 
methodology is not a necessary commitment to what is known 
as materialistic naturalism; it may well be of the kind that per- 
mits of the larger philosophical interpretation of spiritualism. 

If the church historian thus comes to a conclusion of a broader 
character, he, of course, is not speaking as a strictly scientific 
historian; he is speaking as a philosophical interpreter of church 
history. If he finds that he can hold a philosophical-theological 
position not wholly unlike that of his apologetic brother, he at 
least has the satisfaction of having won his position to the kind 
of respectability which comes only by looking squarely at mun- 
dane facts. 
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CORLISS LAMONT 
New York City 

VERYONE knows Professor John Dewey’s oft-quoted 
statement that, “Philosophy recovers itself when it 
ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems of 
philosophers and becomes a method cultivated by ;»hilosophers, 
for dealing with the problems of men.” This statement has 
been interpreted and misinterpreted in various w ivs, and per- 
haps I may be forgiven for one more attempt to say what it 
means or ought to mean. Professor Dewey was thinking par- 
ticularly of the artificial problems of epistemology which have 
received so much emphasis in modern philosophy. I do not 
think he meant that philosophers are unjustified in concerning 
themselves with certain highly technical and abstruse problems 
which are beyond the grasp of most men, but which have an 
important bearing on those wider problems which do confront 
most men. Hence the statement means for me, first, that those 
technical problems should be real and significant and, second, 
that philosophers have an obligation to go beyond those special 
problems, to show their bearing on the broader problems which 
face mankind, and to attempt solutions of these broader prob- 
lems in terms which the average person can understand. This 
implies frankness and clarity of treatment, and a definite effort 

toward using non-technical terms. 

Now, it is my firm conviction that among these broader prob- 
lems those of religious belief still remain exceedingly important 
among men or at least among a sufficient number of men to 
make it the duty of philosophy to deal specifically with them. 
Most important of all among questions of religious belief I con- 
sider those of the existence of God and of the existence of im- 
mortality. And by God I mean a personal God and by immor- 
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tality I mean personal immortality, survival of the individual 
after death. I do not claim that these two problems are impor- 
tant in the sense that they are constantly on men’s minds; it is 
rather that until they are settled definitely one way or another 
they come back again and again to plague us. And philosophy 
is obligated to deal with them, not only because men in general 
need guidance, but also for its own philosophical sake. I do not 
see how any metaphysics can be considered complete or satis- 
factory that does not reach some conclusion on the problem of 
God; or how any ethics can be worked out without reference to 
the problem of immortality as well as to the problem of God. 
While it may be said that philosophy in the past has tended 
somewhat to overemphasize such problems, philosophy has cer- 
tainly done right in concerning itself seriously with them. The 
real trouble has been that philosophy has tended to turn into a 
mere apology, open or disguised, for such leading religious con- 
ceptions as God and immortality. 

It is the primary purpose of this essay to consider the atti- 
tude of contemporary thought and philosophy toward these two 
conceptions. It is possible to make a classification of four differ- 
ent groups. Firstly, there are those, still powerful in strength 
and number, who affirm the existence of God and immortality. 
Secondly, there is a lesser group which is sincerely agnostic 
on these questions. Thirdly, we have a steadily increasing class 
of persons who clearly and openly deny the existence of God 
and immortality. They frankly acknowledge their atheism, 
since that term most accurately describes their position. Then, 
fourthly, there is that rather large number who in various ways 
avoid the issue. The greater proportion of these do not actually 
believe in God or immortality in any ordinary sense of those 
terms. Most of them, I feel, belong by rights to the third group 
and ought to be supporting that group. It is this fourth and 
last class that I wish particularly to analyze. The first three 
divisions for the most part know what they think and say what 


they think about God and immortality. But I am tempted to 
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believe that the members of the fourth division are somewhat 
muddled, and at least there can be no doubt that they muddle 
others. 

The easiest and most frequent way of equivocating on the 
issue and qualifying for the fourth group is by indulging in the 
gentle art of redefinition. This procedure has recently assumed 
large proportions and is practiced by some of our best-known 
thinkers. Let us look first at a few representative redefinitions 
of the idea of God. We can do no better than to start with 
Professor Whitehead. ‘‘God,”’ he says, ‘‘is not concrete, but He 
is the ground for concrete actuality. .... He is the principle 
of concretion.”’ Very apt is Mr. Walter Lippmann’s comment on 
this to the effect that ‘‘a conception of God, which is incompre- 
hensible to all who are not highly trained logicians, is a possible 
God for logicians alone.” I might add, however, that there are 
even some highly trained logicians to whom Dr. Whitehead’s 
God does not mean much. It is also interesting to note that, 
while Professor Whitehead has discarded a great many tradi- 
tional philosophical terms and has invented a whole new vo- 
cabulary to escape misunderstanding, he has seen fit to confuse 
his readers with perhaps the most equivocal word of all, namely, 
God. Dr. Kirsopp Lake repudiates anthropomorphism, but re- 
tains a God who is the sum of all ideal values. He appeals to a 
tradition that reaches back at least as far as Origen and claims 
that it was this same redefinition of the word ‘‘God”’ which 
“made Christianity possible for the educated man of the third 
century.” Professor Alexander asserts that “God as actually 
possessing deity does not exist, but is an ideal tending towards 
deity which does exist... .. As an actual existent God is the 
infinite world with its nisus towards deity.” ‘For any level of 
existence,” he explains, “deity is the next higher empirical 
quality.” 

Mr. Julian Huxley writes: 

I wish you here to agree to my giving the name of God to the sum of 
the forces acting in the cosmos as perceived and grasped by the human 
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mind. We can therefore now say that God is one, but that though one, 
has several aspects. 
A few years later Mr. Huxley gives a most enlightening com- 
ment on his own definition when he admits that, ‘‘God, in any 
but a purely philosophical, and, one is tempted to say, a Pick- 
wickian sense, turns out to be a product of the human mind.” 
Professor Durant Drake, becoming very Pickwickian indeed, 
tells us: 

I will say that in a very real sense I believe in God, both transcendent 
and immanent. God as transcendent is an essence, the ideal Good, bear- 


ing much the same relation to specific goods as philosophy does to the 
sciences. God as immanent is the Power which is visibly in the world 


making for righteousness and all Good. God is the universal self in each of 
us, our good will and idealism and intelligence which binds us together 


and drives us on by inner compulsion toward that ideal life for which in 
our better moments we Strive. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes describes God as that unifying element 
within which moves men to unity in a brotherly world. Dr. 
Henry Nelson Wieman, who produces a new definition of God 
every time he puts pen to paper, says—lI select at random— 
“God is that interaction between individuals, groups, and ages 
which generates and promotes the greatest possible mutuality 
of good.”’ Professor John H. Randall, Jr. writes in Religion and 
the Modern World that ““There is no room for God save in the 
aspirations and imagination of men”; but later in the same 
book suggests that “we take the word ‘God’ as the symbol of 
man’s supreme allegiance.” Then “faith in God may mean 
faith in the possibility of sharing ever more fully this vision of 
the highest perfection.”” And faith in Divinity will be ‘‘the hope 
that men may see more clearly the ideal possibilities of human 
life, and, seeing, reweave the tangled fabric of their lives.”’ 
In an article in the Christian Century Professor Randall defines 
God, in much the same way, as “‘the totality of that which has 
the power to evoke”’ the vision of ‘‘the idealized possibilities of 
value and associated human living.” And he talks mystically 
of the divine as the “order of splendor.” 
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It would be possible, of course, to go on citing indefinitely in- 
stances of a similar nature. I shall call a halt at this point, how- 
ever, except to mention in passing the remarkable ideas of 
God current among some scientists, such as Eddington and 
Jeans, Millikan and Conklin. These men have set forth their 
views on many different occasions. Perhaps the best place in 
which to find out what they and their ilk are thinking about 
religion and God and immortality is a symposium called, Has 
Science Discovered God? (New York, 1931). There you are able 
to find almost any kind of God you want, depending only on 
your predisposition to identify Him with electricity, love, spher- 
ical trigonometry, the quantum theory, or the music of the 
spheres. 

I suppose that the first and fairest question to ask our rede- 
finers is, What is the purpose and value of this complex and 
bewildering game? I imagine that their chief answer is that 
they do not wish to cut themselves off from the great and 
beautiful tradition that goes under the name of Christianity. 
The loss of intellectual precision that results from these many 
different conceptions of God is more than compensated, they 
think, by the preservation of a community of feeling. They 
wish to work within the tradition or within the church and win 
people over gradually to a new and more acceptable idea of God; 
to evolve a religion relevant to modern conditions while retain- 
ing the hallowed and well-loved words of old. All this would 
become impossible if they acknowledged themselves as atheists. 
Such an acknowledgment would turn the religious elements 
against them in wrath, would wound the sensibilities of many 
worthy and pious citizens, and stir up bitter and fruitless con- 
troversy. There is the additional consideration that the term 
atheist has certain undesirable connotations apart from its pri- 
mary meaning as simply a denial of theism. It has frequently 
been associated with enemies of society and narrow-minded 
dogmatists. Herein Professor Morris Cohen makes a pertinent 
comment. He says, 
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I confess that I have never been able to understand any theism that wa 

not anthropomorphic. ... . (But) .... I do not like to call myself an 
atheist, because those who apply that term to themselves seem as a rule 
singularly blind to the limitations of our knowledge and to the infinite 
possibilities beyond us. 


The attitude of the redefinitionists perhaps comes most ap- 
propriately under the heading of what is sometimes called 
“strategy.”’ Direct, frontal attacks on the old ideas do not, we 
are told, result in progress. They stiffen the defense mechanisms 
of the faithful and handicap the critic by making him appear a 
crank and a radical. In relation to the term atheism this argu- 
ment is closely analogous to the one put forward by persons who 
admit privately that they are Socialists but who refuse to make 
public acknowledgment of this fact. They say that it would 
“destroy their usefulness” to be classed as Socialists. Some of 
them, akin to those who aim to reform the church from within, 
plan to win subtly the Republicans and Democrats to socialism, 
though always being careful to call it something else. What 
these strategists in the field of both religion and of politics seem 
to forget is that if they frankly stated their positions without 
mincing words, the weight of their names and their numbers 
would soon cancel the opprobrium attached to the terms which 
they fear to use. They could add honor and significance to 
these terms. Professor Cohen, for instance, who fears that athe- 
ism has the connotation of dogmatism, could show that this 
connection is not a necessary one. Since science itself today rests 
ultimately on probabilities, it would be in order for Professor 
Cohen to state that he is not absolutely certain of the non- 
existence of God, but that the probabilities of that non-exist- 
ence seem so overwhelming that he must disbelieve in such a 
Being and classify himself as an atheist. 

I am aware, of course, that the present is not the only time in 
which there have been redefinitions of God and other religious 
terms. But I venture to suggest that in the past also, especially 
during the periods of church terror and censorship, redefinition 
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was often a matter of strategy and indeed outright fear. It en- 
abled a man to keep his intellectual conscience without losing 
his physical head. Today, however, there is far less justifica- 
tion for what seems to me a kind of playing politics with God. 
In commenting on Dr. Lake, Mr. Walter Lippmann remarks 
“that the notion of adopting a policy about God somehow 
shocks” him “‘as intruding a rather worldly consideration which 
would seem to be wholly out of place.” I wonder what God, 
if there turns out to be one after all, would think about these 
people who damn Him with faint praise. Would not He, too, 
be shocked? And I wonder if He would not be justified in pun- 
ishing these redefiners for breaking the third commandment, 
that is, for taking His name in vain. 

Let us turn now briefly to the matter of hurting people’s 
feelings. Sir Arthur Keith, former president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, presents what I 
have discovered to be a widespread state of mind. He writes, 

Deep in my heart I find a strange reluctance to set down my innermost 
beliefs concerning God, man, and the universe. My Presbyterian up- 
bringing, the fact that I am sixty-four, and have acquired some degree 
of worldly wisdom, may have something to do with it. The real explana- 
tion, however, lies deeper: it is fear—cowardice, if you will..... We 
cannot discuss our innermost beliefs openly and candidly without com- 
mitting an assault on persons whose comradeship we desire to retain. 
Hence most of us choose to be silent; wrangling is painful, and the paths 
of peace pleasant. 

This presents to us a truly remarkable picture. Here is one of 
the most intelligent and eminent scientists of the age who, 
though he has made public acknowledgment of his unorthodox 
views on religion, confesses that he dreads to come out with his 
opinions because he will offend the ignorant. But why should 
not the ignorant blush for their ignorance rather than the 
learned blush for their learning? And as far as philosophy is 
concerned, is it not one of its prime functions to offend, to 
hurt, to upset, to pry and pull people lose from vain and fanci- 
ful opinions? The history of intellectual progress reveals noth- 
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ing more clearly than that every new truth must deeply wound 
the feelings of those with vested emotional, ideological, or 
economic interests in outworn ideas. It is for this reason that, 
as Professor Cohen puts it, “the mission of philosophy is to 
bring a sword as well as peace.”’ 

My most serious objection, however, to the kind of redefini- 
tions that we have considered is that they engender intellectual 
confusion and disingenuousness. In the first place, there is the 
probability that, no matter how clearly the definition may be 
set down, old meanings and associations will come crowding 
in upon such a blessed and hypnotic word as ‘‘God.” Indeed, 
the fact that it does possess such deep emotional overtones is 
one of the reasons why men hate to drop the term even when its 
new meaning is as different from its old as black is from white. 
In science, it is true, a number of terms are continually being 
redefined, but hardly ones around which have been built up 
great religions and mass emotional response. In the second 
place, and more importantly, as Dr. Sidney Hook has put it, 
“The first duty a philosopher owes to the community is a sense 
for the ethics of words.” I think that most of our redefiners 
violate this duty. I do not demand that they should define 
God exactly as I do. But surely a line must be drawn somewhere 
beyond which a word cannot legitimately be used. There ought 
to be a minimum definition of God. Perhaps we could set up as 
this minimum standard Matthew Arnold’s “‘a power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness,’’—with power understood 
not merely as the magnetic quality of ideas and ideals, but as 
an active force working for the good totally independent of 
mankind. If this were done, practically all the redefinitions I 
have cited would have to be discarded and their makers classi- 
fied as atheists, which is in fact what they are. I am fully aware 
that this suggestion would include, for example, Spinoza and his 
God and also the many persons, such as Albert Einstein, who 
have adopted Spinoza’s God as their own. But such a step 
would constitute a great gain for clarification and for truth. It 
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would directly clarify in an ethical as well as in a religious and 
metaphysical sense. For if our highest aim is, for instance, to 
actualize on this earth the ideal possibilities of human life, then 
we shall make far more progress by stating our goal as exactly 
that than by mixing people up by calling it God. 

The above remarks find an excellent illustration in the book, 
Is There a God? A Conversation, the contents of which were 
first published as a series of articles in the Christian Century. 
This book consists in a three-cornered debate among Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh, a theist, Max Carl Otto, an atheist, and 
Henry Nelson Wieman, whose status seems to be uncertain 
both to himself and everyone else. Dr. Wieman defines God 
alternatively as that which “generates and promotes the great- 
est mutuality of good,” as “that which rightly demands the 
supreme devotion of all human living,” and as “‘a total system 
of patterns constituting supreme good and including the highest 
possibilities of glory and blessedness that may (or may not) 
ever visit this universe.”’ Professor Macintosh and Professor 
Otto, the theist and the atheist, are finally forced in the inter- 
ests of truth to take a stand together against the hic-et-ubique 
redefinitionist. What they say about Dr. Wieman is worth 
noting. Professor Otto sums up for both by stating that ‘‘an 
easy way to prove the existence of God to the satisfaction of 
everyone is to reduce the definition of the term until it means 
no more than everyone, even the confessed atheist, will have to 
admit. Thus the definition of God virtually proves his exist- 
ence..... The word God is made to stand for so much that 
it loses all distinctive meaning.’”’ Professor Otto goes on to ex- 
plain that, 

Belief bought at this price costs too much. It not only impoverishes 
the religious life . . . . but it tends to dissipate the mental discipline so 
laboriously and slowly achieved by men..... “The one thing needful 
is not that we should find blanket terms under which we seem to agree, 
but that we should drag out our disagreement into the clearest possible 
light, and so find out what we are talking about. Not only our language, 
but our intelligence, suffers from preferring vague unity to distinct dif- 
ferentiation.” 
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These comments apply with aptness to all the redefinitions and 
redefiners we have mentioned. And they apply particularly, we 
may add, to philosophers, one of whose acknowledged and most 
important aims is to achieve for themselves and others a precise 
and unequivocal terminology. 

That Professor Macintosh should join with Professor Otto 
in trying to preserve the integrity of religious terminology indi- 
cates that too much redefinition is as abnoxious to a genuine 
theist as to a sincere atheist. The redefiners mutilate a time- 
hallowed and well-loved vocabulary, yet provide very little in 
return for this questionable procedure. For their God concepts 
have precious little religious value. Their gods cannot be wor- 
shipped or prayed to; they do not govern the universe or the 
earth, or watch over mankind; they do not do anything, nor 
do they possess personality or mind or consciousness. I cannot 
imagine any large group of men becoming emotionally aroused 
over such gods. And these gods are so distant in meaning from 
the traditional God of Christianity that I doubt whether a 
continuity that resides merely in the use of the same word is 
worth bothering about. 

Redefinitions of “immortality” and ‘‘resurrection”’ take place 
with the same purpose and the same result. It is often difficult 
to tell whether a believer in immortality means survival of the 
personality after death, the attainment here and now of a cer- 
tain “eternal” quality of life and thought, the permanence of 
every man’s influence, the biological transference of the germ- 
plasm from generation to generation, or the indestructibility 
of the material particles of the human body. This matter is 
particularly confusing because almost everyone would admit 
the existence of the three last named types of immortality. 
The real issue is and always has been whether there is personal 
immortality, that is, a life beyond the grave for the individual 
human consciousness with its memory and awareness of self- 
identity essentially intact. But this issue is only too frequently 
avoided, slurred over, or lost in vague generalities. Clarifica- 
tion here would seem very definitely to demand that types of 
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immortality other than that of personal survival be acknow]l- 
edged as secondary and be described with a proper qualifying 
adjective, such as ‘‘influential,”’ “biological,” “material,” and 
so forth. 

Sophisticated moderns are prone to take the attitude that 
it is a waste of time, and even vulgar, to pay serious attention 
to the question of a future life. And they are likely to quote 
from Spinoza that, “‘A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death, and his wisdom is not a meditation upon death but upon 
life.’ But Spinoza, be it remembered, had already concluded 
that there was no personal immortality. For him the most 
significant problem connected with death was settled. It was 
comparatively easy for him, therefore, to lean back in his chair 
with the satisfying consciousness that he was a free man. And 
it seems probable that most of those who cite him as above have 
already made up their minds concerning this same issue. For 
them further inquiry may indeed seem useless. If they and 
Spinoza are free men in the sense of the lines quoted, it is 
because they have finally come to understand the meaning and 
place of death. The necessary prelude to such understanding, 
however, must be for everyone long and careful reflection. 
And however emancipated a twentieth-century philosopher 
may himself be, it is yet his duty to provide guidance and en- 
lightenment on the matter of immortality, which today as in 
the past constitutes perhaps the most vital of all religious prob- 
lems to most men. 

I might mention in passing that the current redefinitions of 
religion seem to me especially pernicious and befuddling, since 
they bring under the heading of religion such very different and 
in some Cases positively irreligious phenomena as nationalism, 
communism, and even atheism. Some of these redefinitions 
would by implication assign the name of religion to any socially 
organized enterprise that succeeds in winning the devotion and 
emotions of men. On this basis football, trade unions, and 
poetry societies are all forms of religion. Here again, if we are 
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to maintain sanity, a minimum definition is necessary. And 
I would suggest that it is illegitimate to call any human activity 
a religion unless there is involved in it at some point or other ap- 
peal to, reliance on, or faith in supernatural elements, powers, 
or states of being. Incidentally, the widespread redefinitions of 
religion, as of God and immortality, indicate clearly to me the 
growing weakness of Christianity, especially Protestant Chris- 
tianity, with its apologists everywhere trying desperately to 
hold the allegiance of intelligent men by the most far-fetched 
interpretations of traditional ideas. 

Redefinition is not the only way of avoiding the issues of God 
and immortality. The position may be taken that those issues 
are unimportant or irrelevant. In an article in the Journal of 
Philosophy entitled ‘‘Religion and the the Philosophical Imagi- 
nation,” Professor Irwin Edman writes as follows: 

The business of an emancipated philosopher, emancipated, that is, 
from literalness in both religion and philosophy, would appear to be some- 
thing different from arguing a case for or against what religion says, and 
saying rather what it is or does..... Philosophy must cease to treat 
as formulas what is really a high and consequential form of art. It must 


cease to criticize on the ground of truth and falsity what is rather estima- 
ble and appreciable as a metaphor..... It would display a singularly 


illiberal lack of understanding to condemn religious doctrine for literal 
falsity..... The error of religion and of critics of religion has been to 
estimate ideal constructions by criteria of facts. In other words to take 


metaphors as dogmas. 


I gather that Professor Edman would consider my approach to 
religion as old-fashioned and behind the times by reason of my 
laying too much stress on intellect and ideology and too little 
on emotion and imagination. He would feel that I have forgot- 
ten the heart of man with its ineradicable needs and yearnings 
and convictions, that I have neglected the happy poetic proc- 
ess, to quote him again, “by which that heart has fulfilled those 
of its longings which nature or current society denied.”’ 

On the contrary, I am only too well aware of those longings; 
but well aware also that the heart has frequently fulfilled them 
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in ways most fanciful, dangerous, and defeatistic. Hearts and 
emotions do not function in vacuo; they associate their expres- 
sion with definite beliefs. While it is true that religion is much 
more than a system of beliefs it is also true that a definite set of 
beliefs is necessary to any religion. This is true even of the 
new religion that Mr. Edman hopes will develop. It would be 
pleasant, very pleasant indeed, if all religious persons today 
adopted the attitude of Mr. Edman, Mr. Santayana, and their 
school that traditional concepts of God and immortality are to 
be taken as metaphors and poetry rather than as truth. But 
the fact is, whether we consider the past or the present of reli- 
gion, that unless what Mr. Edman calls poetic symbols are taken 
quite literally by the great masses of men, those symbols have 
little real and moving efficacy. Herein lies 2 dilemma: the 
Gods are believable only as myths, but as myths they are no 
longer Gods. 

I grant that it is both legitimate and fruitful to interpret reli- 
gion as poetry on the grand scale, providing that interpretation 
is not made central or exclusive. 1 am not therefore taking re- 
ligious ideas simply in a literal sense. What I am taking literal- 
ly is the literalness of the belief in those ideas. Sheer evidence 
compels me to do that. In dealing with the literal-minded we 
must for the nonce be literal-minded ourselves. The only way 
to win Fundamentalists, for example, to Mr. Edman’s own the- 
ory of religion is to show that their age-old doctrines are false 
and absurd in fact. And the only way to do that is to demon- 
strate to them specifically why their ideas of God, immortality, 
and so on are unreasonable. Not otherwise will they ever at- 
tach their hearts to the new symbols or to the new meanings of 
the old symbols belonging to the new religion about which 
Professor Edman talks. 

In another and later essay, ‘Poetic Insight and Religious 
Truth,” Mr. Edman acknowledges that, ‘The effectiveness of 
religion to the believer rather than the student has lain not in its 
poetic appositeness and beauty but in its literal truth.” He 
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neglects to state, however, that this is still the case in the world 
today for the vast majority of both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. He still seems to expect that a modern religion deserving 
and receiving the allegiance of modern men can be constructed 
on the basis of the same old symbols and formulae purged of 
their intellectual absurdities and moral crudities through the 
blessed art of redefinition. And he still thinks that it is far more 
important and appropriate for a truly emancipated mind to 
analyze the moral and poetic significance of religious beliefs 
than to show that all emancipated minds must deny the pre- 
tensions of these beliefs to truth. 

My own conception of the function of philosophy in this field 
is somewhat different. I think that its first duty is to point out 
the falsity of outworn religious ideas, however estimable they 
may be as metaphor. Asa matter of fact, there is no reason why 
philosophy should not demonstrate the falsity to those who 
need enlightenment, and the metaphor to those few sophisti- 
cates who can appreciate it. These two approaches are not in- 
consistent and they are both necessary. We cannot act as if all 
religion were poetry while the greater part of it is still function- 
ing in its traditional guise of illicit science and backward morals; 
we cannot act as if all religion were metaphor when the most 
powerful sections of it are still teaching the metaphor as dogma; 
we cannot nonchalantly assume that supernaturalism is a dead 
issue when it is still one of the predominant influences in this 
country and throughout the world. 

Another way of treating these issues as unimportant and ir- 
relevant is to say that, after all, intellectual analysis is not a 
very effective method in any case. What will undermine and is 
undermining traditional religion, we are told, is the ‘intrusion 
of more and more secular interests upon the mind and time of 
man. The unknown and presumably devout Dutchman who 
invented golf at the close of the Middle Ages, pious Henry Ford, 
who made motoring cheap and popular, the reverent Gutenberg 
whose printing created the Sunday newspaper, and Lee De- 
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Forest who made possible the radio—these men have been more 
effective and deadly in their contributions to the destruction of 
supernatural religion” than all the Lucretius’s, Huxley’s, and 
Ingersoll’s since the beginning of history. I am willing to grant 
a certain amount of truth to this argument; but even so, it does 
not relieve philosophers from the obligation, in those spheres 
where they are influential, of taking a clear and determined 
stand on issues of religious belief. 

The third way of making these issues seem irrelevant is sim- 
ply not to mention them at all. Herein Professor John Dewey 
serves as a rather successful example. Of course as a thorough- 
going Naturalist the non-existence of God and immortality is 
implicit in much that he has written. The trouble is that those 
views are not explicit. Let me illustrate. Professor Roy Wood 
Sellars, commenting on Dr. Millikan, says: ‘It does seem a bit 
strange to me that a man so long connected with the University 
of Chicago does not know that men like Dewey . . . . are pious, 
socially-minded atheists who are constructive in that they stress 
social values.’’ Well, why should Dr. Millikan know it? Dr. 
Dewey has never said so in clear and unmistakable terms. And 
if Dr. Millikan should go so far as to find out that Dewey is a 
Naturalist, quite possibly he would reflect, ‘How charming that 
this professor should study plants and animals as well as 
philosophy.”’ While there is undoubtedly some advantage in 
using, to describe a whole philosophical system, a word with 
positive connotations like Naturalism rather than one with 
negative connotations like atheism, Professor Dewey could at 
least have put in a footnote somewhere explaining the relation- 
ship between the two terms.’ The point is that philosophy 


* Much to my dismay, since this article was written and set up for printing, Professor 
Dewey has come out for the use of the word “God.” In A Common Faith (pp. 50-51), 
just published by the Yale Press, he states: “‘We are in the presence neither of ideals 
completely embodied in existence nor yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fan- 
tasies, utopias. There are forces in nature and society that generate and support the 
ideals. They are further unified by the action that gives them coherence and stability. 
It is this active relation between ideal and actual to which I would give the name ‘God.’ ” 
Professor Dewey then goes on to say that atheism is affected “by lack of natural piety” 
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should take pains, even great pains, to make its technical terms 
clear to the average scientist and layman. And to have it gen- 
erally known that Naturalism implies atheism and the non- 
existence of immortality would, I think, constitute a great gain. 
What technical philosophers mean by Naturalism is fairly well 
summed up for the ordinary citizen by the term atheism. And 
if philosophers do not make this important fact known, I do 
not know who will. 

I do not mean to imply that all philosophers should neces- 
sarily stress the issues under discussion, for they ought to feel 
free to emphasize whatever they are especially interested in. In 
the field of religion itself, if some philosophers are particularly 
interested in the anthropological, the historical, or the psycho- 
logical aspects of the subject, I do not ask them to desert their 
researches in order to debate Methodist bishops on points of 
theology. All I urge is that philosophers recognize the impor- 
tance of issues of religious belief, their relevance to philosophy 
as a whole, and the need of taking, when occasion arises, a per- 
fectly clear, frank, and dignified position in regard to them. 
As far as the metaphysical side of philosophy is concerned, I am 
sure that the vast majority of people are still interested most of 
all in what this department of knowledge has to say about the 
existence of God and immortality. Therein I think their in- 
stinct is sound; for as I stated at the beginning these two issues 
cut exceeding deep, for philosophers as well as for everyone 
else. And therefore on these questions it behooves philosophy 
to give understandable and unambiguous answers both to itself 
and to the world at large. 


and often results in “‘issuing blasts of defiance” toward a supposedly “indifferent and 
hostile world.” But “use of the word ‘God’ or ‘divine’ to convey the union of actual 
with ideal may protect man from a sense of isolation and consequent despair.” 

Needless to say, I regard Professor Dewey’s redefinition and use of ‘‘God”’ as illegiti- 
mate and unfortunate. The criticisms that I have made of other such definitions all 
apply to his. And I cannot but think that John Dewey, who had an opportunity to 
take a clear and uncompromising attitude in this matter, has done philosophy a dis- 
service—and particularly his own philosophy. 








THE ROLE OF THEOLOGY IN CONTEM- 
PORARY CULTURE 


EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


HE Western world has become acutely conscious of the 
culture problem which it faces because of the collapse 
of its economic structure. This has led many to sup- 
pose that it is the economic crisis which has produced the prob- 
lem. This crisis has, however, only served to accentuate a prob- 
lem whose roots lie far deeper. Accordingly it is relatively futile 
to hope to restore our culture by technological or sociological 
means. The technologist is charged with the task of procuring 
more efficiently the goods and services which society is willing 
to accept. The sociologist is interested in describing those social 
processes which lead the people to want these goods and serv- 
ices. There is a deeper level of the problem which appears when 
the question is asked as to the soundness of the wants, i.e., the 
value judgments, of a cultural group. This is the concern of the 
theologian; and it is in this area that the profound problem of 
contemporary culture lies. The need today is for a reorientation 
of our thinking. But here we encounter a difficulty which in- 
heres in the very limitations of our thought. For our thinking— 
and hence our diagnosis—is itself so greatly conditioned by our 
social prejudices. The cynic would find much justification for 
defining a culture as group activity based upon common preju- 
dices. 
I 
There are three fundamental weaknesses in our contemporary 
Western culture. In the first place, we have lost any clear sense 
of direction. There is new need for this sense of direction in 
modern life. The traditional external authorities like the 
church, the Bible, the family, and the state have lost much of 
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their hold upon our thinking. Coupled with this is the growth of 
democratic individualism which by its nature tends toward an- 
archistic breakdown of common presuppositions as to the direc- 
tion which life should take. This is further accentuated by the 
spread of science and of the sense of complexity. Education 
might be defined as a feeling for complexity; for it is the task of 
analytic thought to make many problems out of one, to break 
each problem into its component parts. The result of all this is 
that modern man is bewildered by the loss of any clear unified 
goal. 

Now, a sense of direction depends upon a sense of relative 
values. These values may be accepted by common consent in a 
given people or given age. This is what is meant by Volksgeist 
and Zeitgeist. They may be accepted by common consent also 
because they are congenial to some immediately productive 
program. On the other hand, they may be established firmly in 
a world-view. Such a world-view would consist of an interpreta- 
tion of social values in terms of human adjustment in a non-hu- 
man environment; and an appraisal of socially cherished values 
from this larger perspective. If we are to be free from superficial 
and evanescent values we must find a world-view. 

In the second place, we are weak in our devotion to the values 
that we do see. This is the problem of motivation which is so 
perplexing to the educator. The problem of motivation is at 
bottom a problem of emotional organization. Action is highly 
motivated when situations are defined in relation to funda- 
mental human needs. When so defined they ‘‘grip”’ the person 
and secure for themselves the emotional drive which attaches 
to the realization of our deepest needs. Situations which are de- 
fined without reference to inner needs become external; they do 
not seem to concern us deeply, they appear to be outside of us. 
When they are thus defined they fail to arouse enthusiasm. 

The recent vogue of natural science has tended to externalize 
our definition of values. This is what is meant by avoiding “‘sub- 
jective bias,” being objective. It thus comes about that our ex- 
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ternal values are not clearly co-ordinated with our psychological 
needs. Without this co-ordination we lack “‘drive”’ or ‘“dynam- 
ic.” The influence of natural science upon recent philosophy has 
led to a divorce of our view of human nature from our view of 
the world. Curiously enough there is a common ground between 
many humanists and the fundamentalists: both tend to divorce 
human nature from its cosmic background. There is, of course, 
a protective device which is frequently used by the ‘“‘scientific 
philosopher.” It is his attack on what he calls wishful thinking. 
As if in the last analysis all thinking did not arise from a sense of 
frustration of the wishes! We need, then, a closer correlation of 
our world-view with our view of human nature and its needs. 

The third fundamental weakness in contemporary Western 
culture is that we have lost our morale. We have lost faith in 
the inherited ideas about the ends of life. The accepted puritan 
virtues of honesty, industry, and frugality are seen to be signifi- 
cant mainly for an era of economic production. But for the first 
time in human history we are facing a situation in which we are 
able through modern technology to produce more than we need. 
Accordingly many have felt that these cornerstones of our 
Protestant ethic are undermined by the economy of plenty. 
Not only have we lost faith in the puritan virtues but we have 
lost faith also in the democratic pattern of social life. The strug- 
gles of the last hundred years for an equalitarian education are 
now being viewed with some suspicion and we are beginning to 
wonder if democracy is itself an illusory goal of social effort. 
Furthermore, the great nineteenth-century dream of the control 
of life through fuller scientific knowledge has been shattered by 
the World War, and by the barbarisms of our present economic 
life. We are beginning to suspect that science is not itself 
enough to bring us richer life. 

We have lost faith also in ourselves. When Copernicus per- 
suaded men that they were not at the central point of the uni- 
verse; and when Newton convinced men that the reign of law 
was the same for other planets as for ours; when the industrial 
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revolution subordinated man to the machine and culture to 
commerce—then man suffered a serious deflation of his self- 
esteem. The climax came when, in the wake of Darwin who had 
found for man a place among the animals, the new psychology 
made thought an instrument of the organic drives. Then we 
suffered a fundamental loss of confidence in thinking. ‘‘Ration- 
alization” became a word that like a nemesis pursues our every 
thought. Not only, then, have we lost faith in the accepted 
ends of life, but we have lost faith even in our ability clearly to 
formulate the ends of action for ourselves. 

We need, therefore, a reinterpretation of man’s significance in 
nature. The question of human freedom becomes the basic 
question. We can no longer blandly affirm it. The grounds of 
freedom must be more clearly established ; but this remains mere- 
ly theoretical unless the exercise of freedom, crushed for so long 
by the intensive work of an economic order directed for produc- 
tion, is restored through leisure. 


Il 


Christianity is prepared to face the challenge which contem- 
porary culture brings. Throughout its history Christian thought 
has been dealing with these problems. Its doctrines of God have 
been attempts to state its confidence that there is meaning in 
the universe and that the universe is hospitable to goodness. Its 
doctrines of man have been efforts to show that man is so con- 
stituted that he can apprehend this meaning of the world and 
ally himself with forces which seek to achieve the good, even 
though he suffers from moral inertia and selfish pride. Its doc- 
trines of revelation have insisted that to the man who conse- 
crates himself there is vouchsafed an added understanding of 
the meaning of life and of the world. Its doctrines of salvation 
have grappled with the problem of how human life is brought 
to its highest possibilities, and have insisted that there must be 
sacrifice if there is to be salvation. Its doctrines of Christ have 
always been attempts to find the cosmic significance of Jesus, to 
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see him as an embodiment of the ultimate meaning of the world 
in human personality. This is the difference between the histor- 
ic Jesus and the Christ of faith. 

Christianity is prepared for the modern task ironically enough 
because the Christian church has always embodied in itself the 
paradox which besets all progress. This is the paradox: We 
must live in the midst of culture and above culture at the same 
time. This is the root of the conflict between priest and prophet. 
It is the basis of the Roman Catholic distinction between the 
church visible and the church invisible. It explains the tension 
between social service and pietism. It lies behind the mutual 
antagonism between rationalist and mystic. It explains the 
perennial antithesis of institutionalism and asceticism. The 
paralysis in contemporary culture is born of a vicious circle. 
Our socially cherished values are under question; but we criti- 
cize them without reference to anything above themselves. It 
therefore follows that our social criticism becomes little else than 
setting one prejudice over against another. Somehow we must 
find a wider reference for social values in a world-view. This is 
the meaning of the Christian apocalyptic conception of the 
Kingdom of God. It is neither a social program nor a social uto- 
pia. It is a renovation of culture by reference beyond itself to 
God. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the Christian message is signifi- 
cant for us today precisely because it has always been a simplifi- 
cation of life. All life and knowledge proceed by oversimplifica- 
tion. The psychologists insist that attention and response are 
selective; i.e., the organism selects its stimulus from a more 
complex whole. Thus every selection is a simplification of the 
total situation. Yet some selection is necessary in order for us 
to act. There was a time when scientists supposed that findings 
were based upon an unbiased observation of all the data. Now 
we more clearly see that every experiment is selective in that it 
is a “delimitation of the area of inquiry,” but every scientific 
judgment of relevance is a selective act. Without some over- 
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simplification science could not proceed. Indeed, it may be said 
that science itself is a great oversimplification of life for the pur- 
poses of some specific modes of action. But to act on an over- 
simplification of life as though it were a reliable interpretation is 
precisely what is meant by faith. Thus the alternative to faith 
is despair. This is why our sophisticates, overwhelmed by their 
feeling of complexity, are driven to despair. This is one meaning 
of Jesus’ insistence on childlikeness as a condition of entrance 
into the Kingdom: we must accept simplicities. 


Il 


Encouraged by this background of its preparation in its tradi- 
tion, Christian theology must now render a new service to cul- 
ture. In the first place theology must reorientate its work so as 
to concentrate upon the culture problem. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury three attitudes prevailed regarding the relations of theol- 
ogy to culture. The Roman Catholics followed the principle of 
ambivalence, fluctuating between the church temporal and the 
church eternal. Luther sought to culturize theology, and he set 
the pace for secularization of religion. Calvin revived the theo- 
cratic social idealism of an earlier age and sought to subordinate 
culture to theology. Then came the divorce of theology from 
culture. In pietism, theology was in revolt against culture; in 
rationalism, culture was in revolt against theology. But steadily 
the movement of secularization went forward. In science New- 
ton reduced providence to the reign of natural law; and Darwin 
placed supernatural man within the natural order. In philoso- 
phy the deists relegated God to the position of a respectable 
founder of the present world who had withdrawn from interfer- 
ence in its plans. Thereby it made possible the development of 
posititivism which emerged in Comte. The development of in- 
dustrial mechanism encouraged the rise of economic determin- 
ism so that the réle of religious ideas in cultural change was 
minimized and in religion itself the social gospel and its off- 
spring, sociological humanism, completed the work of divorcing 
theological world-views from cultural religion. But the scien- 
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tific world-view which was the product of these forces seems to 
be in collapse so far as power to direct our social change is con- 
cerned. This situation demands of theology a new religious 
world-view, which offers an interpretation of civilization itself. 
This theology will be neither a non-social metaphysical theory 
nor a non-metaphysical social teaching, but a re-examination of 
assumptions of culture in terms of a world-view. 

The development of the modern world demands a message 
which can save our culture from collapse. The growth of inter- 
dependence through modern transportation and communication 
makes limited groups inseparable from the whole culture. Con- 
sequently religious separatism which might be culturally unre- 
alistic is no longer possible. Furthermore, the collapse of the 
assumptions of recent thought compels a re-examination of our 
whole philosophy of life. It is impossible any longer merely to 
reaffirm a world-view which has been found inadequate in the 
face of the recent crisis. Therefore we must seek a wider-than- 
social reference for our thought. This leads us back to a philoso- 
phy of civilization which should be grounded in a simplification 
about the universe. 

This in its turn demands a re-examination of Christian the- 
ology so as to find a significant simplicity by which society may 
rebuild itself; and to hold that faith as a link between ethics and 
metaphysics. When theology is regarded from this point of 
view we encounter an embarrassing richness of insights in Chris- 
tian thought. This multiplicity of insights has often been mis- 
taken for a complex theology. Indeed much confusion has been 
engendered by the attempts to make these various insights into 
a system of impressive logicality. When they are thus viewed as 
various simplifications of life’s meaning, then we may see them 
as the facets of a rich and variant tradition. 

Different people today find different ones of these simplifica- 
tions the clue to reconstruction of our age. In Schweitzer it is 
the reverence for life. In Barth it is the total otherness of God. 
In Reinhold Niebuhr it is the fact that any redemption of the 
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social order must be apocalyptic in its form. For Maritain the 
need for faith as the foundation of reason is the major clue. 
There is one insight which all Christian thinkers are agreed upon 
as central: The law of life is sacrificial love. But whatever the 
emphasis, the theologian’s task is clear: He must address him- 
self to the basic assumptions of our contemporary culture. The 
mere review of a system of speculative dogmas unrelated to the 
crucial issues of our time is neither a justifiable nor an appealing 
theological discipline. Something more vital and more profound 
is needed. When we study the great dogmas of the Christian 
faith as proposals regarding the meaning and end of our common 
social life; when we see in theology the great struggles of our 
Western world to shape the course of life by setting forth or 
criticizing assumptions basic to our civilization, then we shall 
have tapped resources for the stupendous job that now con- 
fronts the church. Nothing less than a philosophy of culture is 
the objective for which theology must now work. 











SALVATION MUST BE PLURAL 


A. STEWART WOODBURNE 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


OR a great many modern people, as well as for some of 

the ancients, a dualistic view of the universe is unsatis- 

factory and untenable. They remind us that, though life 
presents some vivid contrasts, there are no hard-and-fast lines 
by which the poles are separated. In actual experience we are 
likely to have beauty and ugliness mixed in many different pro- 
portions. Just as there are many hundreds of grays that lie on 
the line between white and black, so there are many differing 
complexions on the imaginary line that we would draw between 
pure goodness and unmitigated evil. Life is made up of occa- 
sional whites and blacks with innumerable grays. Men and 
women have repeatedly observed that supreme happiness is the 
experience only of people of great sympathy and understand- 
ing, and is an experience that frequently brings with it inescap- 
able suffering. 

The conclusion to which many have been driven is that this 
very world—the world of all of us—is pretty much of a mixture 
of what attracts and what repels us, what satisfies and what dis- 
satisfies. We may find our happiness in it, even as we devote our- 
selves to what is ennobling and enriching; or we may be utterly 
miserable because of misplaced devotion. One need not make 
an excursion into another world to find God, nor yet to find the 
spirit forces of wickedness. Ii you would find God, look around 
you. But again, if you would find the devil, look around you. 
This is a one-world affair. It is really a universe, and we must so 
interpret it to account for all the facts, the ugly ones as well as 
the beautiful. 

From such a point of view salvation could perhaps be de- 
scribed better as a process than a state, more of a development 
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than a goal. It is a process in which goodness and truth, beauty 
and happiness—indeed, all that we associate with Christian 
ideals—become increasingly preponderant, and their opposites 
increasingly recessive. And these ideals are believed to be ob- 
tainable by the realization of the normal potencies of person- 
ality. Christian faith is precisely that kind of faith as might be 
anticipated in persons who live up to their capacities in a world 
such as this. There is an inner harmony between the best hu- 
man qualities and those qualities that we associate in our Chris- 
tian idealism with God. Ideal personality, such as Jesus sym- 
bolizes for us, is our best—may we not say our on/y—picture of 
divinity? The moral deliverance that we seek is from the lower 
and unlovely aspects and possibilities of personality. If person- 
ality at its best is our most appropriate picture of God, person- 
ality at its worst is our nearest approach to a portrait of the 
devil. The enemies of our happiness and the friends alike are 
here with us and are just as integral as we are to this world. If 
we are saved at all, it must be as we live here and now up to our 
ideals; and if we are lost, it is because in this present world in 
the life we are now living we fail. 

In addition to our view of the universe, there is another ele- 
ment of our thinking that helps to determine our understanding 
of the meaning of salvation. That is our conception of human 
needs. It is impossible to give any adequate interpretation of 
the significance of salvation unless we, first of all, discover from 
what people need to be saved. What are the impediments or the 
evils from which they need to be delivered? The meaning of de- 
liverance and the kind of deliverance bear a definite, immediate 
relation to the needs that they experience as most poignant. If, 
for example, all human need be compressed into a theological 
abstraction, salvation is likely to be portrayed in abstract ter- 
minology. If it be human depravity, an originally sinful nature 
that is conceived as the fundamental need, salvation is naturally 
pictured as a miraculous transformation into a new and purer 
nature. But the theologian is taking a leaf out of the scientist’s 
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notebook, and learning to think more concretely and specifical- 
ly. No one wants a physician who would be content to treat one 
for sickness in the abstract with no diagnosis in particular. 
Modern people are feeling more and more that way about all of 
their needs. The evils that overwhelm us, the obstacles that 
block our way to personal progress, have to be met individually ; 
and we must deal with them specifically. There is this plural as- 
pect to salvation of which we must not lose sight. It is quite 
possible for a person to experience deliverance in one aspect of 
life, and be unconscious of needing it in another, or perhaps un- 
willing to face all that is involved in another aspect. 

This emphasis on the concreteness of needs and deliverances 
makes the Christian way of living more difficult and more thor- 
ough. Numbers of people are perfectly willing to pray for de- 
liverance from evil in the abstract, but would wince at the sug- 
gestion of praying for deliverance from their pet indulgences. 
Church folks will frequently leave their minister in peace and 
quietness if he preaches to them of sin and grace in the abstract; 
but let him begin to be specific about the wrongs of an industrial 
or political order in which they are participants, and they will 
threaten to withdraw their subscriptions toward his salary. The 
very deliverance they need is the one in which they may be the 
least interested, as their own consciousness could testify. 

The vogue of the general practitioner in medicine is fast dis- 
appearing. His place is being taken by an array of specialists, 
each of whom only undertakes to make diagnoses and prescribe 
treatments within a circumscribed range. The situation is anal- 
ogous in the wider sphere of human interests and needs. Our 
sociologists, economists, political scientists, sanitary engineers, 
educators, and psychiatrists are all of them diagnosticians with- 
in specialized fields and many of them ready to prescribe some 
treatment of therapeutic value for the ills they discover. The 
time has gone when people are content to leave such matters 
with the preachers and moralists. Skilled scientific knowledge is 
as necessary to guide us out of our miseries as it is to tell us pre- 
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cisely what ails us. Occultism and quackery are as anachronous 
in the sphere of moral and social ailments as they are in the 
treatment of physical ills. The piety that looks askance at 
technical scientific knowledge as an instrument of human wel- 
fare is dangerously superficial. It has no conception of the inte- 
grative functions of science and religion in the service of human- 
ity, and it is consequently in danger of denying to man the use 
of tools of great precision for the enrichment of life in its most 
important aspects. 
I 

Since some of our needs are on the physical level, our deliver- 
ance must meet them on that level. When certain parts of the 
body are diseased, the only effective way of escape is the sur- 
geon’s table or the dentist’s chair. Almost everyone knows that 
the extraction of a tooth not only removes a source of suffering 
but makes it easier to exhibit a cheerful temperament. The re- 
moval by the surgeon of diseased tonsils and adenoids often re- 
sults in changes far beyond the expected. Such an operation not 
only removes germ-breeders which destroy health and impede 
mental progress but, in so doing, makes possible a more poised 
and optimistic attitude toward life. 

What chance have folks to live their lives on the higher levels 
of aspiration if their physical necessities are not being met? No 
amount of unctuous advice will ever take the place of food for a 
starving family. There is a fine touch of irony in the words of 
Saint James: ‘‘If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, depart in peace, be 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body, what doth it profit?” On 
the contrary, if we give people the food and clothes they need, 
or, better still, put them in a position of earning the wherewithal 
to procure these necessities, we do a great deal more than save 
physical lives. We help to restore normality and self-respect. 
Perhaps we may deliver some from the temptation to appropri- 
ate what belongs to some one else. More important than the 
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negative significance is the positive value of helping to make it 
possible for some persons to realize their better selves. Even a 
cup of cold water given in the spirit of brotherhood may be a 
means of moral uplift. 

II 

Some of our needs and some of our failures inhere chiefly in 
the mental life. Obviously, then, the experience of salvation 
will have to take account of this aspect of life, if it is to be com- 
prehensive. The mental life is, of course, not a thing apart from 
the physical; but it does exert a tremendous influence over the 
body. There is interrelation and correlation all along the line. 
That makes the task of salvation much more difficult. It is far 
more than the rescue of a soul from threatened disaster. It is 
the conduct of the whole life to a plane of enriching possibilities 
and achievements. 

The human organism is psycho-neural. The brain and, in 
fact, the whole central nervous system is closely allied with the 
mental life. It is here that we locate the control centers of life. 
Through the nervous system orders are transmitted to the vari- 
ous parts of the body, where they are executed according to the 
directions received. It is tremendously important—in fact, it is 
absolutely essential to the conduct of life along right pathways 
—that the control centers function aright. One who does not 
love the Lord his God with all his mind need not expect to love 
him with his strength and soul. A religion that appeals to the 
intelligence has much more chance of winning the co-ordinated 
loyalties of the whole personality than has a religion based 
mainly on emotional experiences. 

We may as well be frank enough to admit that there are some 
troubles from which people suffer, physical as well as mental, 
that are incurable. There is seldom deliverance from congenital 
defects; from certain types, never. We know noscience that can 
bring such help to the imbecile or the idiot as will remedy the de- 
ficiency with which the individual has come into the world. 
There is, however, the possibility of development in accordance 
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with the capacity of the individual. Our institutions for the 
care of mental defectives are providing for the scientific study 
of the needs and abilities of these individuals, and are trying to 
provide such opportunities as will enable the feeble-minded to 
get as much out of life and contribute as much to life as their 
capacities warrant. An institution of this type may, indeed, be 
more of a means of grace to such unfortunate people than the 
church itself, for it brings to them help coincident with their 
profoundest need. 

Many times the deliverance we need is from a wrong to a 
right understanding of facts. There is a heap of suffering that 
we have to endure, not because we wilfully walk into trouble, 
but because we bring it on ourselves through ignorance. Salva- 
tion from the evils attendant on ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing can only be had as the mind is informed and the intelligence 
enlightened through education. The world would be delivered 
from untold pain which people have brought upon themselves 
through lack of knowledge, if their ignorance physically, eco- 
nomically, and in a thousand other respects, were dissipated. 
Socrates taught that the first step toward the attainment of the 
good life was to know one’s self. Certainly no one who attains 
a knowledge of the self will want to stop there, or, indeed, be 
able to do so. 

There are certain experiences which many people have that 
are unpleasant, and the unpleasant character may be associated 
in the mind with a person or an object or even with a memory 
image. This unpleasantness is due to the fact that the experi- 
ence is out of harmony with the general tenor of the mental life. 
Since we dislike the experience, we deliberately repress it, push 
it down below the level of consciousness, instead of facing it 
squarely and dealing with it honestly. These repressed com- 
plexes are trouble-makers. They disturb our dreams. They in- 
duce functional neuroses. Sometimes they result in abnormali- 
ties of conduct. They are responsible often for irascibility, 
sometimes for cruelty, now for a hyperconsciousness of inferi- 
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ority, again for a superiority attitude. In some cases our atten- 
tion is drawn to trouble because of impaired health; at other 
times because of irrational conduct. Happily, Christian leaders 
are beginning to take more sensible attitudes regarding folks 
who suffer in this way. They are realizing that the trouble is not 
consciously induced, the wrong conduct not deliberately 
adopted. The word “‘patient”’ is displacing the word ‘‘sinner.”’ 
Mental therapy is taking the place of a call to repentance. The 
depths of the mental life are explored to discover the nature of 
the complex; the patient is helped to discover the source of his 
trouble and, having discovered it, to deal with it appropriately 
with the result that the complex usually disappears, health is 
restored, and behavior becomes normal again. The way of de- 
liverance is psycho-therapy; the goal is healthy, well-integrated 
personality. 
Il] 


Since personality is to such a considerable degree the product 
of environing forces, it is of importance that these influences and 
conditions be made conducive, as far as possible, to the best 
type of life. It seems like a mockery to call on people to be good 
and noble while we leave them in the midst of housing and sani- 
tary conditions that are calculated to nullify all their good reso- 
lutions. A creative religion will certainly concern itself with the 
conditions under which people have to live, work, play, and be 
religious. It will want to bestir itself with providing such an at- 
mosphere as will contribute most to good living. 

Work that is done to replace slums by decent houses, to im- 
prove drainage, to create better conditions of work in shops and 
factories, and to make salutary provisions for recreation is all 
work that is uplifting to man and society. It is work that makes 
it more natural for people to live according to high moral stand- 
ards, and less normal for them to be going wrong repeatedly. It 
provides the right type of foundations for character on the so- 
cial side. It is precisely the type of work to which people who 
profess loyalty to the spirit of Jesus ought to devote themselves. 
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The wonder is that so many who profess to follow the Galilean 
realize so poorly the social implications of discipleship to him. 
They call him their savior, but the meaning of salvation for 
them must be narrowly personal instead of both personal and 
social. There should be no area of life not penetrated by the re- 
demptive significance of vital Christian discipleship. Salvation 
is a shared experience, even as vital Christianity is a sharing of 
life. 

It is time that Christian men in industry realized more fully 
that Jesus’ way of living means a reconsideration of human rela- 
tions. We need to be delivered from our economic complacency 
and our self-centered interests. If the economic order was made 
for man, and not vice versa, then it needs much reconditioning. 
If we are not prepared to make any sacrifices, then we need 
first of all to be saved from our own unwillingness. The actual 
working-out of the Christian experience of salvation demands 
nothing less than a thorough application of Christian ethics to 
every area of human life. 

The experience of salvation has far-reaching significance for 
leisure and recreation, as well as for business and toil. Work is 
to many a person a blessing, if for no other reason than that it 
keeps him out of mischief. Leisure time is again and again a 
time of temptation. The positive service of play as recuperative 
and recreative of physical and mental energy has long been rec- 
ognized. The unhappy factor with which we have to contend 
nowadays is the startling degree to which recreational facilities 
have been commercialized. Dancehalls, motion-picture houses, 
and other so-called places of amusement are, in far too many 
instances, in charge of people whose only concern is to make 
profits, and whose appeal is to the more debasing and cruder 
human instincts. From all such demoralizing amusement cen- 
ters our youth need to be delivered. 

But how is it to be done? It seems patent that there is little 
avail in simply appealing to young people to stay away from 
such places because they are bad for them, if we offer them no 
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substitutes of a better type. The provision of recreation that is 
clean, wholesome, and attractive may conceivably do more to 
save the youth of a community from insidious and deleterious 
influences than would the conducting of a Christian Endeavor 
Society. Recreation supervised by persons of Christian integri- 
ty will do much to inculcate the virtues of purity, honesty, and 
fair play—dqualities that are basic to an enduring social organ- 
ism. We must teach young people that play is much more than 
“putting in spare time,” or “letting off surplus energy,” that it 
is itself morally creative or spiritually deadening, according to 
the spirit in which it is conducted. Play will help to make us or 
help to break us, help to save us or help to damn us, according 
as it elicits the better aspects of our nature or otherwise. 


IV 


Since personality is fundamentally social, salvation is a 
shared experience. It should not be necessary to contemplate 
the kingdom of God and the economic or political order as op- 
posed to one another, striving for ends that cannot be harmo- 
nized. If Christian men or women find service in the state or in 
business inimical to their religious aspirations and professions, 
there must be something wrong with one or the other. The obli- 
gation is inescapable for the Christian to carry the idealism of 
his faith into the realism of business and politics, making them 
instruments to the enrichment of life. The present-day organi- 
zation of business and of politics bears little or no relation to the 
task of building a world in which life will attain its fulness of 
stature, and assuredly is not concerned even remotely with 
building the city of God. Christian folks ought certainly to 
make the influence of their experience of salvation so powerful 
that the larger interests of humanity cannot be neglected in 
these realms of life. Carrying the redemptive spirit of Jesus into 
business and politics is no pipe dream or fanciful theory. It is an 
adventure, calling for courage, persistence, and undying devo- 
tion; and for many it will mean the cross. 
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The most of the time we apprehend only a small fraction of 
the social significance of Christian salvation. Surely it is in- 
escapable that our sick civilization should be made to feel the 
healing power of Christian faith. A good many people have ex- 
pressed surprise and disappointment at the meager evidence of 
Christian influence on the political and economic life of so-called 
Christian nations. What could be more ironical than the specta- 
cle of Western nations, nominally Christian, engaging in a dia- 
bolical competition for wealth, power, prestige, and armaments? 
The very people who complain of the impotence of Christianity 
are they who refuse to give it chance, to trust themselves to its 
moral principles. They say that war, cupidity, and capitalistic 
imperialism are evidences of the failure of Christianity, which 
implies that Christian ethics had been tried without success; 
and that is not true to fact. It is only fair to recognize that cu- 
pidity and jealousy did not rise with capitalism, and that there 
is no guaranty that they would disappear were capitalism elim- 
inated. The failure of our civilization is no more to be laid at the 
door of religion than of science, morality, education, or art. If 
there is any hope in the present situation, it is in the free con- 
fession that we are failing. This is the time when Christian peo- 
ple should be able to speak with a voice of certainty that they 
know the path of deliverance. Were the men and women of 
Christendom of one voice in their condemnation of the evils of 
the economic and militaristic systems, and in their conviction 
that the ethic of Jesus is a sure way of deliverance, there is no 
doubt that a peaceful revolution could be effected. 

There is no denying the fact that the accumulation of capital 
makes possible certain achievements that otherwise would never 
come to pass. Production on a large scale has distinct advan- 
tages for consumers as well as producers. The great monuments 
to our capitalistic enterprises are everywhere in evidence—in our 
skyscrapers, our fine roads, our great universities, and in our 
magnificent temples of worship. Seeing all that has been accom- 
plished, and dreaming of still greater possibilities, some of our 
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professional prophets are telling us that the way out of our pres- 
ent debacle is a thorough renovation of the existing system. 
They are convinced that the system itself is all right, if it be rid 
of its existing excesses. There must be a larger measure of gov- 
ernment control to insure that the prosperity of the future will 
be for everybody, and, to quote President Roosevelt’s phrase, 
“not a prosperity for the top of the pyramid alone.”’ But there 
is still to be a pyramid. Many people thoroughly believe that 
capitalism can be recuperated, or perhaps we should say ‘‘reno- 
vated.” 

We are not going to abandon Christian ethics because the ex- 
isting social organization is not ideal. The obligation resting on 
those who claim discipleship to Jesus is to put the ethics of his 
spirit to work in whatever society they may find themselves. 
The present organization of society is encouraging to self-inter- 
est and the development of an industrial aristocracy. It is dem- 
ocratic in name, but in many lands even that pretense has dis- 
appeared. How is the redemptive power of Christianity to ex- 
press itself in such a situation? One answer would be to say, just 
as it has always done—by preaching the need of loving one 
another. Unless the motives of individuals can be changed, so- 
ciety will never be regenerated. Let us admit that we have put 
too much confidence in preaching. The trouble is that when we 
preach too specifically about the needs for industrial and political 
reform more in accord with the ethics of Jesus, your worldly- 
wise man thinks we do not know what we are talking about, that 
we are academic theorists. Business is business, and cannot be 
conducted with any soft sentimentality. No, preaching is not 
enough, though there is still a place for the prophet of a better 
day. 

Christian men and women have civic privileges and responsi- 
bilities that they could use far more effectively than they have 
done in working for a better day. If the opportunities of citizen- 
ship were used effectively by the Christian community, much 
more tangible results would appear. It is incumbent on all good 
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men to make whatever contribution they are able to the clarify- 
ing and elevating of public opinion. We need to help our fellow- 
citizens to bring more intelligence to bear on matters of public 
welfare. Many people who enjoy the franchise and use it with 
pride are not intelligently informed on public questions, and are 
easily duped by people with selfish interests. There is a great 
opportunity for distinguished Christian service in helping to ed- 
ucate people so that they will vote intelligently. Many legisla- 
tors would take more definitely ethical stands if they felt the 
security of the support of high-minded citizens. Here is a means 
of deliverance from at least some of the evils of our civilization 
that is too often conspicuous for its neglect. 

The conviction is growing on many Christian people that the 
salvation of our civilization can only be accomplished by a com- 
plete reformation of our social structure. The task of Christi- 
anity is not the reorganization of society, however necessary 
that may be. It provides no set of rules according to which we 
must rebuild our structure. It can, however, provide a dynamic, 
a new set of motives, principles for right living. No one can 
doubt that if that dynamic be set into operation, it will have 
revolutionizing results. We know full well that this is the only 
hope for civilization today. It is not going to be any miraculous 
deliverance by a supernatural intervention. The only way it 
can be wrought is by our working together, with God as our 
partner. If we are not willing to follow Jesus’ way of living, we 
need not expect divine intervention to save our civilization in 
spite of us. 

There is no patent reason why the benefits that accrue from 
the accumulation of capital could not be secured through co- 
operative effort without the greed that goes along with a laissez 
faire individualism. Co-operation instead of competition, mu- 
tual planning instead of private scheming, the motive of service 
instead of monetary gain, and the ideal of a fellowship that 
knows no bars of race, nation, class, or vocation—these are the 
ends toward which the spirit of Jesus urges us today. Call it 
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revolutionary, if you will; it will be a spiritual revolution. It is 
not to be won by coercion but by persuasion, though such per- 
suasiveness as will be willing to make heroic adventures against 
vested interests. Individual enterprises that succeed owe that 
success in a large measure to careful planning. But the business 
of living together as a nation, and of living together as a world, 
is allowed to go along in the most haphazard fashion. One of the 
ways of deliverance open to us is very careful planning on a 
world-wide scale. There is room for all the technical knowledge 
of scientific specialists to be used for the common weal, instead 
of having too much of it dissipated in competitive schemes. Con- 
fidence will breed true to kind just as surely as jealousy. The 
Golden Rule points the way to the redemption of society. 

Two philosophies of life are competing for the loyalty of peo- 
ple today—individualism and socialism. Each is liable to an 
exaggerated emphasis that would defeat its own purpose. The 
ideal that Jesus epitomized in the phrase ‘“‘the kingdom of God”’ 
combines the values of both. The most superlative develop- 
ment of the individual is found in his utter devotion to the good 
of his fellows. It is the paradox of life that giving ourselves in 
service to others enriches but never impoverishes. The king- 
dom of God is an ideal society in which the dominant motive is 
love and the controlling interest is philanthropic. There is no 
likelihood of that kingdom being ushered in with a blare of 
trumpets or a show of pageantry. It works like yeast, leavening, 
pervasive. Good people—Christian people—must be the leaven 
in society, helping God to save it by pervading it with the spirit 
of Jesus. 

The modern missionary enterprise, with its thousands of 
educational, industrial, agricultural, and medical institutions, is 
evidence that the church is realizing increasingly what it means 
to share the gospel with the non-Christian world. Missionaries 
have long since realized the futility of trying to deliver the in- 
dividual from the hindrances that block his path to life in its ful- 
ness, and at the same time give him no help toward a changed 
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environment. Failures and disappointments times without 
number have greeted the missionary who has baptized into the 
Christian church sporadic individuals in isolated villages. There 
must be the reinforcement that comes through souls with kin- 
dred aspirations and struggles to hold the individual true to his 
faith. One of the best evidences of the vitality of the new group 
of Christian disciples is the perceptible differences in their houses 
and hamlets from those of the group out of which they have 
emerged. Part of the fruitage of their faith is seen in their ef- 
forts to attain a higher standard of living, including cleanliness, 
sanitation, and order. Still richer fruitage is evident in the de- 
termination to join in the crusade against such social evils as 
child marriage, the degradation of widows, foot-binding, the 
economic exploitation of children, untouchability, and forced 
illiteracy. Any man who joins in the prayer, ‘“‘Deliver us from 
evil,” will leave no stone unturned to help answer his prayer in 
respect to the social ills from which his people suffer. 

For many people it appears to be strangely easier to consider 
the social and moral aspects of religion in relation to some situa- 
tion other than the one in which they find themselves. To lend 
support to a missionary society that is conducting hospitals, 
sanitary schemes, schools, colleges, rural reconstruction opera- 
tions, and social reform in a foreign country is not half so hard as 
to aid in reorganizing, or even to consent to the reorganization, 
of industry at home on the basis of the Christian ethic. If it be 
true that “‘the gift without the giver is bare,”’ then a good many 
dollars that go into the collections for foreign missions are dis- 
counted. The time has passed when we can have one Christian 
ethic for America and another for India, a message of deliver- 
ance from an evil rampant in Japan while we refuse to be deliv- 
ered from it in the West. If the Chinese need to be saved from 
vested rights in political and economic relations, then so do the 
unemployed and the poor of New York and Chicago. The king- 
dom of God has neither ethical nor racial frontiers. 
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V 


It still remains true that the deliverance men need most im- 
periously is from their moral delinquencies. This is ultimately a 
question of the directive forces of life. We shall only go aright 
and do the right when we choose aright and bind our loyalty to 
right ends. That means nothing less than the total integration 
of personality in accordance with the most worthy purposes. It 
means an intelligent discrimination in regard to the interests and 
motives that strengthen and enrich personality, resulting in a 
consistent refusal to be content with lesser values. Such a result 
cannot be obtained without the education of life with reference 
to worthy and intelligible ideals. At times it includes changes 
that on the surface seem to be sudden, but in most instances a 
change in overt behavior is the outcome of careful contempla- 
tion and a judgment of comparative values. 

About the most important phase in this new alignment of per- 
sonality is the re-education of the emotional tendencies. We are 
indebted to Thomas Chalmers for that magnificent phrase, ‘‘the 
expulsive power of a new affection.”’ If there be a real affection 
for the way of living that Jesus exemplified, it will expel selfish- 
ness and all that goes with it. There is one thing about a normal 
emotional life that is full of spiritual significance. It has a strong 
tendency toward unity. Patriotism cannot be diffused; it is al- 
ways the love of one’s own country. Love is not impartial; it 
concentrates itself in a particular person. Salvation from this 
point of view is the process of binding one’s affections in single- 
ness of purpose to the Christian way of life. 

There is truth in the psychoanalytical contention that we 
human beings sometimes act from motives of which we are un- 
conscious. That is partially the result of being so habituated to 
acting from certain motives that they become part and parcel of 
our character, and we follow their lead even unconsciously. To 
master motives and habits that are inconsistent with Christian 
attitudes is part of the saving process. But it is never accom- 
plished in a merely negative fashion by inhibiting the undesir- 
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able. Habits are not brittle that they can be broken. They are 
built up by patient processes, requiring unflagging attention and 
resoluteness. The Christian manner of life releases new motives, 
imparts new affections, builds into life new habits. At the same 
time the demands it makes on us in single-mindedness, devo- 
tion, and courage are tremendous. Where could we find it ex- 
pressed in a better analogy than this: ‘‘No one who puts his 
hand to the plough and then looks back is fitted for the kingdom 
of God’’? 

Salvation is not an isolable event. It is a life of repeated de- 
liverances from a multitude of failures and evils. Is that not the 
meaning of repentance? Repentance is a feeling of regret for 
things done of which one, in his better moments, disapproves. 
It is, however, much more than just a passing feeling. One can 
scarcely be said to have repented of a wrong done unless there be 
a corresponding determination to set things aright. Cne who 
would rob the poor and live in the enjoyment of his spoils with 
no attempt at reparation might talk all he liked about being 
sorry for it. No one would believe him truly penitent. There is 
nothing harder than to admit personal wrong and to undertake 
due reparation. Yet anything less could scarcely be called 
“fruit consistent with repentance.” 

Hindus and Buddhists hold to a doctrine of karma which 
teaches that everything we do bears fruit. The fruit of our ac- 
tions is just as inescapable as that events follow one anotherin the 
physical universe in accordance with the principle of causality. 
We have a similar idea in Saint Paul’s teaching, ‘‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ The story of the scandal- 
monger’s penance is in point. The penance prescribed was to 
purchase a fowl and go through the town plucking the feathers 
as he went, and then to go a second time and collect them. The 
ease with which he could scatter the feathers and the impossibil- 
ity of ever collecting them again taught him the needed lesson. 
Scandalous words are easily enough broadcast, but they never 
can be recalled. Wrongdoing always leaves its stain. Even the 
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glorious experience of forgiveness does not annul that fact. 
Some people are fond of telling us that nature never forgives. 
When we consider the therapeutic and restorative processes of 
nature with which we have experience every day of our lives, 
we can hardly say too dogmatically that nature never forgives. 
A person who is in earnest about working out his own salvation 
will find the kindly co-operative grace of God giving him re- 
inforcement. 

What is the most effectual way of impressing on the con- 
sciousness of people the desirability of adopting as their criterion 
of the good life the example and spirit of Jesus? One plan is to 
try to induce a conviction of sin by dwelling on all the horrible, 
devastating effects of wrongdoing. There is ample material, of 
course, in human history to use for this purpose, and many 
times over it has been employed with great success. When a 
preacher of oratorical gifts, himself convinced of the necessity of 
delivering such a message, gets an audience in the proper mental 
state, it is possible to strike terror into their hearts by this meth- 
od. The present generation is, on the whole, less moved by terri- 
fying appeals than it is by appealing to its better interests. 
This is where the influence of a good life is so significant. Let a 
man live nobly, sacrificially, magnetically; let him embody the 
ideals we associate with Jesus in the midst of others who are 
inclined to carelessness and selfishness, and that life will bea 
much more effectual rebuke than all the preaching imaginable. 
There is nothing comparable to a Christlike personality for sug- 
gestiveness and influence on those who need to be won to the 
Christian attitude toward life. In particular the personality of 
the Master himself never loses its power to convince men that 
his way of life is the best, never fails to persuade those who are 
thoughtful of their own shortcomings, never allows those who 
come under his sway to be content with less than the best. 
Those who choose to walk with him find life summoning them 
to higher and higher levels of idealism, to more and more diffi- 
cult adventures of faith, to increasingly heroic battles against 
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the enemies of the good and the true, to richer and richer experi- 
ences of God. 

The most mysterious of all the significant facts connected 
with salvation is suffering. Many interpretations have been ad- 
vanced to explain the manner in which the suffering and death 
of Jesus deliver us from sin and its consequences. We are not so 
sure that being saved involves escape from all the consequences 
of wrongdoing. Indeed, we begin to realize that being saved 
means sharing the inner experience of Jesus, and that is pretty 
sure to include suffering for us also. Gethsemane and Calvary 
came to Jesus because he persisted in living a life of moral integ- 
rity and heroism even in the midst of unfriendly forces. There 
is no escape from the meaning of his challenge: “If any man 
will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.”’ People today are no more callous than they 
have ever been. They will still respond to the redemptive influ- 
ence of suffering love. It has been proved and is being substan- 
tiated many times over in frontier places, on mission fields, and 
in city slums. Love never fails. A Spanish writer has beauti- 
fully expressed this experience of sharing: “‘A Christian is a per- 
son in whom Jesus finds a Bethlehem for his birth and a Calvary 
for his crucifixion.” 

VI 

Religious faith gives to a person a sense of comradeship in 
worthwhile tasks. There is an amazingly large number of people 
today who are lonely. They are the victims of a feeling of soli- 
tariness. The world about them seems to be utterly indifferent 
to their welfare, and it only adds to this feeling when they think 
of themselves as insignificant parts of a vast unconscious mech- 
anism. Not only is the physical universe indifferent, but the 
great majority of mankind go on with their business, indifferent 
to the struggles and aspirations of others. It does not seem to be 
a very far cry from the idea of indifference to that of enmity. 
It is easy to hate a machine that grinds itself out, regardless of 
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one’s moods or ambitions; and it is easy to take a further step 
and imagine the machine to be your enemy. There is little 
doubt that such a process of unconscious logic lies behind the 
cynicism and the suspicion of futility that infect so many mod- 
ern minds. 

To replace cynicism by optimism, suspicion by confidence, 
doubt by faith, loneliness by friendliness, is to work a great de- 
liverance in the soul of a person. It is not accomplished, how- 
ever, by fraud, either self-inflicted or emanating from others. A 
man cannot lift himself by his own boot straps into the radiancy 
of faith and friendliness. But he does not need to rely on self- 
deception. Let him, rather, fall back on the resources he can 
find in his own environment that bear testimony to the possibil- 
ity of satisfying his need. He will discover, for example, if he 
looks for them, scores of men and women whose lives irradiate 
that very confidence he so much needs. And there is a healthful 
contagion about folks’ faith. Their buoyancy may be precisely 
the tonic that his system requires. After all, faith ispre-eminent- 
ly a personal attitude, so that the best way to seek its restora- 
tion is to witness its operation in the experiences of other people. 

It does not seem possible to account for the personality of 
Jesus on the basis of a mechanistic view of the universe. In 
fact, the same difficulty faces us in connection with persons of 
lesser religious faith. Many persons who have been nurtured in 
Christian homes have felt drawn to an irresistible conclusion 
that the faith of their parents was grounded in what is profound- 
ly real. They are so convinced of it that they are willing to haz- 
ard their own lives in the quest for the same assurance. There is 
nothing so utterly convincing that faith in the friendliness of the 
universe toward our highest aspirations is dependable than the 
new testament of such faith in glowing personalities. It is the 
pragmatic test of value. Faith in God is a workable, reliable 
attitude that achieves results in the enrichment of personality, 
results that are not attainable by unfaith. We may add to that 
the test of coherence. The universe is of such a character that 
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an interpretation of it in terms of purpose coincides more ration- 
ally with the known facts of science than does a mechanistic 
view of it. 

But again—the personality of Jesus is inexplicable on any 
other basis. One can understand the love that attracted little 
children, the sympathy that ministered to the sick and sorrow- 
ing, the compassion that forgave the sinful, only as one appreci- 
ates his absolute certainty that God was his father and their 
father. It was his faith that the world is a realm of magnificent 
purposes, and love the key to the understanding of its ultimate 
meaning. If the universe were so mechanically constructed and 
manipulated as some suppose, there would seem every reason to 
expect people to run in homogeneous batches, instead of there 
being no two persons alike. It simply defies the imagination to 
think that just the permutations and combinations of circum- 
stances resulted in such a character as the great Galilean. Simi- 
larly, it is an undemonstrable assumption that Jesus was the 
victim of delusion, and that he shared with all other theists in 
this delusion. It is gratuitous to take it for granted that faith of 
such a delusory character could eventuate in the most matchless 
personality of which the world has any knowledge. The quality 
of Jesus’ life was such that he must gain whatever religious cer- 
tainty it was possible to have. To come into spiritual contact 
with his personality is to share in the faith and the certainty 
that made him so superb. That is the reason that as a way to 
faith in the supremacy of whatsoever things are true and lovely, 
as a way to assurance of comradeship in cosmic tasks, as a way 
to the reality of God in human experience, Jesus is peerless. He 


is “‘the real and living way.”’ He is our savior. 
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CHINA’S CULTURAL HISTORY 


These six Haskell Lectures’ delivered under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion in the University of Chicago, are the 
utterances of China’s most internationally known contemporary philoso- 
pher. As such, their perspective on religion will be of unusual interest to 
readers of this Journal. With a keen awareness of the deep vistas in 
China’s intellectual past, as well as of the revolutionary character of 
cultural intermingling in the world’s present, Dr. Hu Shih in vivid fashion 
reveals the inner core of his “humanistic and rationalistic China resur- 
rected by the touch of the scientific and democratic civilization of the 
new world.” Suggestive historical evidence is marshaled from the period 
of modern international contacts, the recent renaissance of vernacular 
literature, the career of the ethico-political interest in Chinese philosophy, 
and the particular character of religion in Chinese life. The effect is 
cumulative that the outlook on life essentially congenial to the Chinese 
persistent temperament is naturalistic humanism. In the modern age 
China must assimilate scientific method to better realize perennially 
recognized moral and social values. The author evidently speaks for 
himself as well as the “veteran thinker,’”’ Wu Chih-hui, when he writes: 

Man must therefore rely upon himself and himself alone, in his ceaseless 
endeavor to increase his tools, to extend his knowledge and power to the utmost, 
and thereby to make himself more and more moral by being in possession of 
greater power to solve the perplexities and difficulties of life. 


On this showing, all religions for the Chinese are ancillary to moral 
aims and are to be tested by their power to make genuine ethical and 
social contribution. Dr. Hu Shih indicates how, for this reason, Bud- 
dhism has been tried and found wanting despite its enormous spread 
during China’s middle ages. By implication traditionalized Christianity 
probably awaits the same fate before the intellectual descendants of 
naturalistic Lao-tzu and agnostic Confucius. Certainly the anti-religious 
strain represented by such intelligentsia as Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Wu Chih-hui, 
and Ch’en Tu-shiu is not favorable. Nevertheless, the author is careful 
to insist that it is wrong to assume that the Chinese are not religious. 


t The Chinese Renaissance. By Hu Shih. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1934. xi+110 pages. $1.50. 
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Religion as a way of life (not necessarily involving theism) they have 
always had and will continue to have, though with independent selection 
from the common inheritance of world-civilization. 

Dr. Hu Shih’s delineations should be pondered, not alone for their 
own sake, but for what he represents of Chinese attitude. The detached 
Western observer is likely to wonder whether the facts of China’s cul- 
tural history fall into the same frames of reference for all modern Chinese 
scholars. Liang Shu-ming, T’ai Hsii, Ou-yang Ching-wu, e.g., are con- 
temporary Chinese expressions of the Buddhistic strain in China’s total 
cultural complex. To them the labors of Hsiian Tsang, K’uei Chi, the 
Cheng brothers, and Chu Hsi must appear more in the light of an earnest 
effort after cultural synthesis than some vast aberration of misplaced 
intellectual energy. In Fung Yu-lan’s recent little volume on Chuang-tzu, 
likewise, one finds delicate contemporary appreciation of the mystic side 
of Taoist rationalism which soars serenely beyond the limits of social 
test. One suspects there are yet other phases to the Chinese Renaissance 
than those so brilliantly set forth in this stimulating volume. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A SURVEY OF MYSTICAL SYMBOLISM 


Perhaps there is no word in our language that has been as completely 
misunderstood and as freely interpreted by unintelligent sincerity as 
“mysticism.” According to popular conceptions mystic types range all 
the way from Houdini to Mahatma Gandhi; from a Kaffir witch doctor 
to Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration. Much of the confusion as to 
the meaning of mysticism is due to the fact that the language of the 
mystic is itself very often shrouded in much that is vague and misleading. 
The reality of the mystic’s experience is much more clear cut to the mys- 
tic than the symbolism he employs in communication. Students of re- 
ligion and of mysticism, in particular, will welcome A Survey of Mystical 
Symbolism by Mary Anita Ewer as a very useful guide in the interpreta- 
tion of symbols employed by religious experience. 

The author undertakes to penetrate the heart of the major insights 
of mysticism by an examination of its characteristic symbolism. It is a 
very precarious business to attempt to get behind the thought forms and 
imagery with which any experience clothes itself, to the nature of the 


1A Survey of Mystical Symbolism. By Mary Anita Ewer. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. 234 pages. $3.40. 
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experience of which the forms and imagery are but expressions. This Miss 
Ewer has done with amazing skill and dexterity. 

The major part of the discussion is an interpretation of the four general 
possibilities open to the mystic when he attempts to discuss in human 
language that which he believes to be “‘the nature of the spiritual realm 
and of human relationships within that realm.” To use the author’s 
outline: First, he may perceive an analogy between a simple sensory 
experience and a spiritual experience... .. Second, he may see an 
analogy between a physical process and a spiritual process. ... . Third, 
he may try to express the nature of the Infinite Life-Giver Himself, in 
terms of those earthly entities and forces from which we derive our physi- 
ca] life and in whose grip we are so often helpless. ... . Fourth, he may 
attempt to express the relationship of the human soul to God in terms of 
some familiar physical or human relationship. 

These four methods of symbolic expression of mystical experience 
correspond exactly to what Miss Ewer discloses as the four divisions of 
mystic insight: the momentary mystic experience, mystic growth and 
development, the Divine Other, the abiding mystic experience. 

The volume abounds in much carefully selected illustrative material 
culled from the literature of mysticism, and on the whole supplies a clearly 
defined need. 

One comment should be added to the author’s discussion on mystical 
union. The observation is made that no other subject is as difficult as 
the one having to do with the union of the soul with God. This is true 
because we are dealing with two entities, one finite, the other infinite. 
It seems to me that this observation overlooks one of the most important 
assumptions which the mystic makes, namely, that there is in the human 
soul that which Meister Eckhart calls an “‘uncreated element.” It is the 
point at which the infinite enters the finite—it is given, and is not finite 
but infinite. 

The selected bibliography is the most comprehensive grouping that I 
have seen on the subject. It helps to make the volume well-nigh indis- 


pensable as a handbook. 
HowarD THURMAN 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


RELIGION IS DEAD! LONG LIVE RELIGION! 
This! is a wholesome onslaught on the beliefs and practices of tradi- 
tional religion. Since dealing with God is the central fact in the religions 


1 God or Man? A Study of the Value of God to Man. By James H. Leuba. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1934. xii+338 pages. $2.75. 
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with which he is concerned, Leuba spends much time on the idea of God. 
But the real subject is religion, not God. 

According to Leuba religion is not distinguished from the other in- 
terests of human life by its objective. Its objective is the preservation and 
enhancement of human life. But that is what all the major activities of 
human life try to do, whether successfully or unsuccessfully. Hence there 
is nothing to distinguish religion in that. But what makes it religion, and 
not art or politics or industry or education or home-making, is the method 
used. Thus religion is defined by its distinctive method. Its method is to 
establish with invisible Beings those social relations which man has found 
to be most beneficial in dealing with human persons. It is true that 
religion includes a great deal more than this, just as a fishing party may 
include a picnic dinner and a drunken spree and renewal of old friend- 
ships. But what makes it a fishing party is the attempt to get fish out of 
a stream; and what makes it religion is the attempt to establish social 
relations with an invisible Being. 

Leuba endeavors to show that while this attempt called religion, with 
all its practices and all its psychological and social consequences, has done 
a great deal of good and served an important function, it has also done a 
great deal of harm and, what is more important, as civilization advances 
the harm increases and the good diminishes. He also shows that these 
benefits from religion can be gotten in other ways more effectively, with- 
out the wastage that religion incurs and without the many and mounting 
evils that result from the practice of religion. Therefore in devotion to the 
high cause of preserving and enhancing human life, Professor Leuba gives 
all his powers and all his life to the endeavor to diminish the scope and 
power of religion and put in its place these more effective ways of serving 
the supreme ends of human living. Very few men have been more de- 
voted, more sincere, and more fair-minded than he in this high cause. 

No one will understand Leuba unless he sees just what Leuba means 
by religion. There is no excuse for not seeing, for Leuba is very clear on 
that point. Especially will Leuba be misunderstood by anyone so muddle- 
headed as to think that when he attacks religion he is attacking the su- 
preme values of life or is materialistic or has any sinister purpose whatso- 
ever. He makes very plain that none of these are true of him. 

With great care and accuracy he makes plain that all the experiences 
and reasoning by which men have claimed to be sure of God and have 
access to him are false. His conclusion is summed up in this sentence: 
“Nothing in contemporary anti-materialistic science countenances belief 
in the God of the religions—a God who, on request, calms the raging seas, 
cures the sick, transforms depression into elation, delivers from tempta- 
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tion, and accepts thanks and praises for his merciful deeds.’’ He makes 
this statement after having carefully examined the statements of Sir 
James Jeans, Millikan, and other scientists. 

Throughout the history of Christianity and elsewhere he finds two 
ideas of God. Of course there are many ideas, but they can all be classified 
under two heads, he believes. One is the God of the heart, the other the 
God of the head. One is cherished in prayer and all the more intense 
religious emotions; the other is the work of philosophy. One was de- 
veloped pre-eminently by the Jewish prophets, the other by the Greek 
philosophers. The one is a divine personality who hears, talks, loves, 
shares our experiences, fights for us, condemns and punishes us. The other 
is an eternal, impassive, changeless, ineffable Absolute that underlies 
everything else and is the ultimate reality. Endless confusion results from 
trying to reconcile these two, and endless intellectual acrobatics, but to no 
end. The two cannot be reconciled. They are diametrically opposed. 
Furthermore, neither is a tenable belief. He spends most of the time 
demonstrating the groundlessness of the belief in the God of the heart. 
But the Absolute is also essentially beyond our knowing. Furthermore, 
it does nothing. It has no practical value. After he shows the fallacies 
and the muddles that are involved in any attempt to hold to either one or 
both of these ideas of God, he makes a few concluding remarks. Here is 
one of them: 

Science does not stand in the way of a conception of ultimate Reality, of 
God, which would satisfy, at least partly, human yearnings for kinship with 
the Universe, for cosmic fellowship. One of the facts emphasized in this book 
is the presence in humanity of an urge tending not towards adaptation to what 
is, but towards a social world in which goodness and beauty would be realized. 
That fact opens the door to a legitimate faith in the existence in the Universe 
of a Power, or a Trend which makes for goodness and beauty—a faith possible 
to those who respect the findings of science. 


Thus we see that while Professor Leuba barks very loud, and will even 
bite, his bark and bite are given to the thiefs and marauders. He is very 
friendly to members of the household of faith. Altogether his book is 
important and should be carefully studied by all who are concerned with 


the problem of religion today. 
Henry NELSON WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


This book? by a distinguished Anglican ecclesiastic and scholar is 
curiously interesting. It is a very sincere and painstaking attempt to 
reconcile ecumenical christology and the historical discoveries of the past 
century as they relate to the New Testament and to the history of christo- 
logical thought. But as in attempts to harmonize the four canonical 
gospels the Synoptic Gospels always fall before the framework and the 
ideas of the Fourth Gospel, so in this case the Jesus of history is sub- 
merged beneath the Christ of faith. Not that he is called the Christ of 
faith. But “religious experience”’ is the phrase selected to be the medium 
for the discovery of the historical person who flashed so briefly, yet so 
significantly, across the Palestinian scene nineteen centuries ago. The 
author’s words shall speak for themselves: ‘“The JesuS of history is the 
Jesus who lived and lives in the fellowship of those who love him.” 

Much learning has gone into this book and the writer is acquainted 
with most of what has been done in the historical study of the Christian 
movement in general and of the canonical gospels in particular. Appar- 
ently graceful tribute is paid to the tremendous labors of historical stu- 
dents and to the results of these labors, but the tribute is more apparent 
than real. In fact the essential conclusions of the volume regarding ‘‘the 
person of Christ” could have been written without serious reference to 
historical results. Where these bring uncertainty regarding alleged his- 
torical] fact we are told that ‘‘these confusions are not due to distortion, or 
even to inaccuracy. They are due solely, and rightly, to a higher occupa- 
tion.’”’ One is almost justified in saying that the only historical facts that 
are used by the writer are the facts of religious experience. These are 
perfectly valid when used for what they actually are. But when used as a 
substitute for objective facts of history they bring us to darkness and not 
to light in the ‘‘quest for the historical Jesus.” As an analogy one recalls 
that allegory is a legitimate rhetorical device but allegorical interpreta- 
tion is interpretative anarchy. 

While it is not difficult to appreciate a churchman’s desire to recognize 
the results of historical study and to make some rapprochement with 
orthodox christology, nevertheless it is impossible not to wonder whether 
a discussion such as this, with all its learning, devotion, and fineness, does 
not render great aid to those who deny the existence of a historical person 
at the center of the Christian movement. Such aid has already been 
recognized by some who would resolve Jesus into a myth. The claims of 
this group are certainly not weakened by positions such as those taken, 

* The Person of Christ. By L. W. Grensted. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1934. XX+292 pages. $3.00. 
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in the main, by our writer. The next constructive step in estimating the 
significance of Jesus does not lie in the direction of an attempted valida- 
tion of the metaphysical elements of Chalcedonian christology. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEW BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION! 


Dr. Betts feels that a much better presentation of religion is needed 
than is being given by the average church school. For him religion must 
provide power to meet man’s need for consolation, for courage, for en- 
richment of personality, for promotion of the spirit of brotherhood and 
general control of his conduct and character. He surveys the sources of 
religion and briefly evaluates them. He has no use for a weak apologetic 
type of religion and strikes at the places where adjustments must be made 
if religious education is to become a real creative force in shaping a new 
social order. The meaning of curriculum and the fruitful sources for 
material for different age groups are carefully discussed. Without an in- 
volved theological argument, he discusses the place of God and Jesus in 
religious belief and teaching. Dr. Betts is a veteran in the field of both 
general and religious education, but he writes with the vim and vigor of 
youth. 

Using non-technical language, Dr. Stock, secretary of the Young 
People’s Department of the Congregational Education Society, describes 
methods that he has found most effective in guiding and inspiring young 
people. He believes that young people should accept their responsibility 
in the social order as Christians and that they must work out a Christian 
philosophy of life in the midst of everyday experiences. The book is a 
brief but suggestive manual for the leaders of young people. 

The New Vacation Church School is written by a practical man ac- 
quainted with modern teaching methods. Mr. Blair is director of Week 
Day and Vacation Church Schools of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches. The book begins with a day in a vacation church school. It 
discusses the purpose of religious teaching, the flexible program of unit- 

* Teaching Religion Today. By George Herbert Betts. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1934. 268 pages. $1.25. : 

Young People and Their Leaders. By Harry Thomas Stock. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1933- 167 pages. $0.85. 

The New Vacation Church School. By W. Dyer Blair. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1934. Xiv-+288 pages. $1.50. 

Others Call It God. By Jeanette E. Perkins. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 
xv+14I1 pages. $1.50. 
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experiences, democratic planning, and the use of discussion, worship, 
work, and play, for developing creative experiences. Sample programs 
and many suggestions are given for organizing and carrying forward a 
good vacation-school program. In reading this book, one is convinced 
that the vacation church school offers a special opportunity to experi- 
ment with new methods and may be a real contribution to the religious 
experience of growing children. The book is well written, concrete, and 
progressive, but with a clear recognition of the limitations of those who 
will have to operate in the schools. 

A little eight-year-old asks the question, ‘“‘How did the world happen 
to begin? Where did the first person come from?” and a project is 
launched on the study of life’s beginnings with a group of third-graders. 
The book Others Call It God is a record of how a group of children in the 
Riverside Church of New York were helped to see some of the religious 
implications and meanings in the facts that they were learning at school 
and reading about in thrilling books. The record is not a course that can 
be duplicated anywhere. It is not a piece of creative teaching that can 
be closely imitated but it is a good illustration of what may be done in 
church schools where trained teachers are free to adjust their programs 
to the expanding interests of children instead of following stereotyped 
plans. It shows the possibilities in closer correlation with week-day school 
experiences. Instead of starting with a dogmatic statement of the place 
of God in the creation of the world, these children were led through a 
process of wonderings, and thrilling revelations of scientific findings, to 
see that the changing process of an evolving world might be ascribed to 
evolution or creative force, or to what others call God. The author, Miss 
Jeanette Perkins, is well known from her other writings, especially 
Teaching Without Textbooks. A fine list of references for pupils and 
teachers is given, and the fact is quite evident that in such projects a 
good reference library is essential. 

E. J. CHAVE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GOD NOT OMNIPOTENT 

These four lectures' were given at Scripps College, California, during 
the year 1933, by J. W. Darr, R. M. Story, T. G. Soares, and H. B. 
Alexander, in the order listed. The lectures by Story and Soares are not 
about God but about ideas and experiences which are held to be about 
God or refer to God. They are the study of the effect of certain sub- 


Lectures on the Meaning of God in Modern Life. By Hartley Burr Alexander and 
Others. Claremont, California: Scripps College, 1933. 71 pages. 
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jective states upon social relations and individual conduct. The first 
lecture, called ‘“The Meaning of God for an Average Man,” is true to 
its title. It is a rather simple and traditional treatment of the subject. 

But when we come to the lecture by H. B. Alexander on “‘God and 
Philosophical Thinking,’ we have something excellent. It should have 
a much wider reading than it is likely to get in the present publication. 
First of all, it is magnificently expressed. In the second place, he does 
not try to do what so many attempt when they treat the idea of God, 
and that is to combine almighty power or ultimate reality with the power 
that makes for the good. He clearly identifies God with the latter, not 
the former. 

Alexander writes so magnificently that we must let him express his 
major idea in his own words: 

. God is not found triumphant in the moral world. The Good is close 
beset by the Bad; life is sore encompassed, its treasure precarious, its ends 
defeated. .... Innocence wronged and happiness turned into mockery, right- 
eousness ambushed and made ruinous, pain pitiless and undiscriminating, vice 
flaunting its gauds, evil snorting and triumphant, and at the end the icy in- 
difference of a death that stretches good and bad alike, in a kind of ghastly 
brotherhood, upon the chill, dank slabs of the Great Morgue. Where is your 
God, cries the sceptic, where is your God in a world that holds these things? 
does He bother with its leprosies? .... And we know that he is facing facts, 
bitter as gall..... God .... has been actor and worker and maker in the 
midst of time; he has been a laborer, mighty in travail; a champion, contending 
with huge forces and facing difficulties which only the patient aeons can re- 
solve; a lord and leader encompassed by glooms which his shattering bolts do 
but transiently dispel; a slow builder, laying the foundations of his house upon 
the abyss and securing it only by an eternal vigilance; and who shall know that 
some vast Twilight of Divinity shall not yet engulf it? 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO VOLUMES OF HIBBERT LECTURES 


The publication of the “Hibbert Lectures” has long been an annual 
event of commanding interest to the scholarly and thoughtful reading 
public. The two latest volumes to appear, although quite different in 
content and manner, are well worthy of the notable series to which they 
belong.’ One is from the pen of the late Professor Conway, a classical 
scholar noted for his researches in Etruscan antiquities, while the other 

* Ancient Italy and Modern Religion. By Robert Seymour Conway. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. xiv-+150 pages. $3.50. 

The Revolt Against Mechanism. By L. P. Jacks. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 77 
pages. $1.00. 
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is by Dr. L. P. Jacks, well-known as a theologian and philosopher whose 
lectures and publications have gained him a wide hearing in both England 
and America. 

That inner circle of classica] students who have kept track of Professor 
Conway’s researches will find very little that is new to them in this post- 
humous volume—he died shortly after the lectures were prepared for 
publication. The lectures—six in all—reproduce, sometimes in a slightly 
revised form, papers that were already available in print but in rather 
remote quarters. Readers interested in the subject will be grateful for 
the convenience of having the essays collected into a single volume; and 
the author’s effort to show how ancient Etruscan religious customs and 
beliefs have perpetuated themselves in later Roman religion and ulti- 
mately in Christianity will have instructive value for those who have 
any curiosity about such matters. One may feel that this aspect of the 
study has sometimes been overworked to meet the demands of the Hib- 
bert Foundation that require the lecturer to deal with ‘‘a subject bearing 
upon the history of Christianity.” But this concession to the “dead 
hand”? must not be allowed to obscure the intrinsic merits of the book. 
Excellent reproductions of Etruscan antiquities add much to the value 
of the first three lectures that deal with the origins of Roman religion. 
The last three are concerned chiefly with Vergil and his significance for 
religion in his own day and in later Christian times. 

Dr. Jacks’s monograph—only two lectures—deals with an entirely 
modern theme. He would release his hearers from bondage to the temper 
of the machine age. He laments the dominance of the mechanical mind 
in present-day civilization and pleads for a revival of man’s free creative 
spirit. He does not advocate the destruction of our machines but urges 
that we break the hold of this octopus and make mind supreme. He 
appeals to the creative evolution of Bergson as the true philosophy of 
life, and plots a course of thinking that will enable mankind to conquer 
mechanism, making it a servant rather than a master. By way of illustra- 
tion, a ‘““League of Nations” and a “World Economic Conference” are 
said to be doomed to failure because they are treated as machines, and 
like all mechanical devices are doomed to failure when the mechanism is 
trusted to have virtue in its own right. Only when the men who operate 
the machines develop power to rise above the product of their hands and 
make supreme a new philosophy of life that produces a new ideal of hu- 
man brotherhood can national and racial conflicts be eliminated. This 
must be the work of man’s creative mind. While this thesis is not strik- 
ingly novel, it is charmingly developed in the stimulating and attractive 
manner that usually characterizes Dr. Jacks’s writings. 


S. J. CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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OLD TESTAMENT ESSAYS 


The death of Professor R. H. Kennett in February, 1932, has broken 
one more of our rapidly failing contacts with the heroic age of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship, and serves to remind us that leadership in this field has 
passed into the hands of others whose work and outlook are enriched by a 
great record of personal devotion and high achievement. We may then 
welcome cordially this book edited by Professor S. A. Cook, which, not- 
withstanding its title, is in reality a memorial volume. In the main, how- 
ever, it consists of a series of essays by the late Professor Kennett, most of 
which had already been published. Yet it is not without value that, in the 
words of the editor, the volume undertakes “‘to collect—if not to rescue— 
some essays or articles which represent Kennett’s most typical work.” 
The new material is Professor Cook’s Introduction; and it does constitute 
an important enhancement of the worth of the volume. In the scholarly 
world, names are liable to become cold and objective; we forget or over- 
look the warm personal qualities obscured behind a mere intellectual ad- 
vocacy of a certain position, a danger to which we are peculiarly open in 
our study of Professor Kennett’s work, since he had the independence to 
follow in his critical views so largely a lone path. Professor Cook, how- 
ever, was one of his former students, and interprets for us here the attrac- 
tive personality of a generous, warm-hearted friend. His account of him 
attains almost a universal quality in the concluding paragraph where he 
says: “Of his pupils many, it may be, forget both the theories he would 
put forward with such pleasing sincerity and unaffected charm, and the 
Hebrew he would so patiently labour to instil into the most depressing. 
But no one of those who during more than forty years came into personal 
contact with him will forget one who was the kindliest of Professors, an 
incomparable Hebraist, an enthusiastic teacher of the Bible, and the most 
lovable of friends.”” It may be that of the readers of this passage “‘each 
heart will recall a different name” while all bow in tribute to the memory of 
a great Old Testament scholar. 

The editor’s selection of material aims at a typical cross-section of 
Professor Kennett’s thinking. And beyond a question there is in it much 
of high stimulus and permanent worth. One may be pardoned perhaps, 
however, for centering comments on the more critical material contained 
in the first and second essays. They represent very well Professor Ken- 
nett’s independence and his departure from the beaten paths of Old Testa- 
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ment study. That he had the courage to follow his own convictions is 
eminently to his credit; and certainly he did draw attention to evidence 
which is in danger of being ignored and which, as Professor Cook points 
out, does demand some explanation. However, Old Testament scholar- 
ship, by the very limitations of its subject matter, is peculiarly in danger 
of accepting clever guesses as proven conclusions; and Kennett’s is not the 
only eminent name in this field of whom more cautious minds may enter- 
tain such suspicions. The fact is, that for long periods the history of an- 
cient Israel is practically a total blank, and of even the better documented 
eras our knowledge is very imperfect. It is so easy then, and unfortunate- 
ly so tempting, to throw into these blank spaces all sorts of theories and 
reconstructions, forgetting the salient fundamental fact that in the end 
we know practically nothing about them. Unfortunately it is still highly 
apropos of Old Testament investigation to insist that mere clever se- 
quences do not constitute proof of a position, and before any view can be 
regarded as reasonably established it must possess a significant body of 
basic facts which can conform to no other theory; it must fit all the known 
facts; and it must explain these facts more satisfactorily than any other 
possible theory. These demands are so obvious that it may seem super- 
fluous to set them down, but unfortunately the course of Old Testament 
scholarship to this day shows that emphasis upon them is not superfluous. 
And one may add a further criterion, likewise obvious and likewise com- 
monly ignored, namely, that textual criticism is fundamental to all other 
Old Testament investigation. It is not too bold to claim that Professor 
Kennett’s views expressed in these two essays fall foul of all these simple 
requirements. For example, the list of social conditions evidenced in Deu- 
teronomy, which he lists on pages 77-78, and apparently regards as proof 
of his conclusions, could in part fit any period of the entire history of an- 
cient Israel; and the remainder is not a whit more suitable to the sixth 
century than to the seventh. The one item in the entire list which has 
any value is the law of the king, Deuteronomy 17: 20, and before this can 
be invoked as evidence for the date of Deuteronomy, whatever date may 
be advocated, one must first undertake what Professor Kennett seems to 
have ignored completely, an exhaustive examination of the genuineness of 
this passage and its relevance to the entire document. 
W. A. IRwIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HENRY MORE—LIBERAL 


These are difficult days for liberalism, whether in politics or religion; 
critics stand ready on all sides to make their attacks. This particular 
volume! chooses the technique of exposing the failure of liberalism in a 
distinguished historic effort to harmonize religion and science. The in- 
stance selected is Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But the title is somewhat misleading, because in the first place the cru- 
cial problems of contemporary science had not appeared in More’s day, 
and in the second place the book is really a careful study of the intellectual 
development of a historic figure rather than an apologetic. To be sure the 
author appends an explanatory subtitle: ‘““A study of Henry More’s at- 
tempt to link seventeenth century religion with science.” The “‘science”’ 
to which he refers had three successive connotations: Platonism, Carte- 
sian science, and “‘a third science, one of his own.” 

Accordingly, the rise of the latitudinarian group in the seventeenth 
century is traced against the background of the Anglican-Puritan contro- 
versy and the rise of modern science and rationalism. More belonged to a 
mediating group which sought peace in a cultivation of the inner life and 
in a philosophical foundation for Christian faith which they found in Pla- 
tonism. More’s special contribution, embodied in some indifferent poetry 
and several scholarly treatises, lay in his personal combination of moralist, 
mystic, and rationalist. His moralism came from his Calvinist home, his 
mysticism was nurtured on the Theologia Germanica and Plato, and his 
rationalism found a mine of suggestion and encouragement in Descartes, 
whose ardent exponent he became. 

Yet, like many of our contemporary theologians, he took from the sci- 
ence of Descartes only what suited his religious predilections; and when 
Descartes protested More turned upon him with equally ardent criti- 
cism. For More was delighted with Descartes’ argument for the order of 
nature, the existence of God, the reality of spiritual substance, and the 
mathematical simplification of the material causes of nature; and sought 
to combine them with his own Platonic metaphysics. But when he per- 
ceived the mechanistic direction of the Cartesian system he revolted, and 
sought to retain Descartes’ Aristotelian method and presuppositions, 
while adding Platonic elements to conserve his religious faith, notably as 
related to God and immortality. 

In thus modifying Cartesian thought, however, he underwent a trans- 
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formation of his own religious faith which shifted its center from the moral 
and religious interest to the rational. Thereby the foundation of religious 
knowledge was shifted from mystical experience to rational inference from 
observed facts. The transition is clearly seen by comparing his Philo- 
sophical Poems with his Brief Discourse of the True Grounds of the Cer- 
tainty of Faith in Points of Religion. Religion had come to be dependent on 
science for its validation; and in the process had been impoverished of its 
personal, spiritual power. On the other side More began to separate 
ethics from religion, a movement which was consummated in Shaftesbury, 
and which was to arouse the reactions of the Wesleyan revivalism and the 
mysticism of William Law. 

This is the story which the book tells, and in its Epilogue the historian 
turns apologist and points the moral, to wit: that “the appropriation of 
science to defend religion means a shift of emphasis in religion, and this in 
turn means that those human strivings and desires which find most easy 
expression in religion are forced to seek new means for fulfillment, while 
religious ideas become entangled in the uncertain and changing hypothe- 
ses of scientific investigation.” 

This is meant to point out a serious danger, and the fear rests on an 
assumption that religion must live above the contingencies of our scien- 
tific knowledge. But can it? Until the author offers us a clearer answer to 
this question, we shall be uncertain whether More’s effort is to be regarded 
as a sad misadventure or a notable achievement. 

The book is well annotated and so constitutes a valuable working refer- 
ence volume for the Cambridge Platonist movement; while its pleasing 
style makes it a very readable essay for the layman. 


EpwWIn Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SAINTS, SINNERS, AND BEECHERS 


Lyman Beecher was the father of thirteen children, two of whom died 
in infancy, and of the remaining eleven all of the seven sons became min- 
isters, and of the four daughters Mary Foote Beecher was the only one 
who never wrote a book or did not have a distinguished public career. 

Catherine, the eldest daughter, was, with Emma Willard and Mary 
Lyon, among the three pioneer leaders in obtaining more and better edu- 
cation for women, and was the author of eighteen books, most of them 
pioneer works in some field of education. Harriet Beecher Stowe, through 
her two most noteworthy novels, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred: A Tale of 
the Dismal Swamp, contributed more than any other woman to the eman- 
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cipation of the slaves. Isabella, the youngest of the daughters, became a 
leading suffragist and devoted her life to the winning of larger rights for 
women. 

Of the seven sons William Henry Beecher, the eldest, was the only one 
who could be called a failure, and yet he possessed many of the Beecher 
traits—courage, honesty, humor, and a missionary zeal. Edward Beecher 
the scholar, with a little group of Yale graduates, known as the ‘‘Yale 
Band,” came out to Illinois in 1832, having resigned the important pulpit 
of the Park Street Church in Boston to take charge of the fledgling, one- 
building college at Jacksonville. Edward was a typical Beecher in that he 
could not resist any opportunity to do pioneering. Here for more than ten 
years he not only helped to lay the foundation for higher education in 
Illinois, but he also became one of the leaders in the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the Middle West. George Beecher, the third son and one of the 
most gifted of the Beechers, met a tragic end by an accidental! shooting 
just as he was beginning his ministry at Rochester, New York. Henry 
Ward Beecher, of course the most famous of all Lyman Beecher’s sons, 
and perhaps the greatest American preacher of the nineteenth century, 
was not necessarily, however, the most interesting. Of the three younger 
sons, Charles, Thomas K., and James, though all possessing to a large de- 
gree exceptional gifts, and the typical Beecher independence, Thomas K. 
is perhaps the most significant. 

The author of this book,’ the grandson of Harriet Beecher Stowe, calls 
Thomas an outcast preacher. In 1854 he was called to the pulpit of the 
First Congregational Church in Elmira, New York, and there he remained 
until his death in rg00. He refused to be installed at the beginning of his 
pastorate, and throughout the years simply stayed on, on a month-to- 
month basis. He did nothing in the conventional manner and as a result 
was often under condemnation of his fellow-ministers. Like all the Beech- 
ers he was more interested in people than in theology, and in 1875 built 
the first institutional church in the United States. 

When one tries to account for this most unusual and unconventional 
family, which has played so significant a part in American life, he will 
need to begin by appraising the life and parental influence of Lyman 
Beecher, the father, and his first two wives, the mothers of his thirteen 
children. “Seldom, if ever has there been a more striking example of 
effective parental influence than that exercised by Lyman Beecher over 
his seven sons and four daughters.”” Every one of his exceptional traits he 
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passed on to his children, and the ideas he held and the causes he espoused, 
they in turn held and carried on. 

A few months before her death in 1907, Isabella Beecher said to her 
granddaughter and namesake, “Isabel, I can’t stand all the suffering in 
the world.” Replied the granddaughter, ‘‘Well, grandmother you have 
the satisfaction of knowing you have always done more than your share 
to relieve it.” 

“That’s the point,” replied the grandmother, ‘“‘As long as I could help 
I could stand it, but now that I can no longer help, I can’t stand it.”’ 

This statement by the last of Lyman Beecher’s children in regard to her 
attitude toward a suffering world, is typical of the attitude of all the 
Beechers. Every one of them looked upon himself or herself as having a 
very definite task to perform in this needy world, and they all worked at 
it with a consuming enthusiasm and extraordinary ability. 

WiLiiAM W. SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EPIC OF A HUNDRED YEARS IN ANGLICANISM 


The first disappointment which one experiences on reading the book of 
Wilfred L. Knox and A. R. Vidler,’ priests of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd, Cambridge, is caused by the title of the book. ‘“The develop- 
ment of modern Catholicism” is certainly an inviting title! In each word 
there is a prospective thrill for the eager reader. Alas! a few moments are 
enough to cool down the sanguine expectations. For the book has very 
little to say from that ancient, wide, and all-comprehensive stream of col- 
lective Christian experience which the word “Catholicism” implies, but 
it has the purpose ‘‘to trace the steps by which the Tractarian revival, be- 
ginning as a reaction against the growth of Liberalism in the nineteenth 
century, has in the course of a hundred years adapted itself to the pro- 
found changes which the period has witnessed in every department of hu- 
man thought” (p. 1). To identify the theological changes in the Church of 
England during the period of a century, including a supplementary chap- 
ter on Roman Catholic modernism, with the development of modern 
Catholicism as a whole, betrays, to say the least, a tendency to make 
mountains of molehills. 

Yet the reader quickly forgets this initial disappointment as soon as he 
begins to read the truly fascinating story about the grappling of Anglican 
theology with the revolutionary mental changes of the past century. 


1 The Development of Modern Catholicism. By Wilfred L. Knox and Alec R. Vidler, 
with Foreword by Frank Gavin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933. 320 pages. $2.75. 
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Part I describes the encounter of the Tractarians with the storm-cloud 
created by Darwin’s Origin of Species and with the liberal Christology of 
the Victorian era. We are introduced to the Bampton lectures of Liddon 
in 1866, to the prophetic figure of Frederick Denison Maurice, to the 
Cambridge theologians, to ritualists of the type of Stewart Duckworth 
Headlam, who “next to the divinity of Our Lord believed in the divnity 
of our Lady also” (p. 68), to Pusey’s university sermon in 1878 against 
evolution, and to the epochal volume of essays bearing the title Lux 
Mundi, published in 1885 by a younger group of Oxford tractarians, 
marking a turning-point toward a more liberal theology. 

The second part, entitled “‘Jesus or Christ,” portrays the shift of inter- 
est at the end of the nineteenth century from the controversy over the 
Bible and evolution to the question which centered round the person of 
the founder of Christianity. Roman Catholic modernism had not much 
effect on Anglicanism, nor did the new theology of German higher criti- 
cism. As a standard reaction to the times Frank Weston’s The One Christ 
(1907) is pointed out. The problem of authority found a new formulation 
with A. E. J. Rawlinson in the book Foundations (1912). The attitude of 
the Cambridge group found expression in Will Spen’s Belief and Practice 
(1915) a phenomenal book which starts with the Christian practice as a 
given fact, and reasons back from it to the truths which it presupposes. 

The third part is a presentation of Anglican theology since the war. In 
a period of unexampled intellectual confusion, the problem of the New 
Testament is once more in the foreground. A score of significant critical 
studies tried to interpret the historical Jesus. The literary event of the 
times is A. E. Taylor’s The Faith of a Moralist (1930), a masterly defense 
of the liberal development of English Catholicism. The present status of 
theology is described in the last chapter, entitled ““Reason and Rational- 
ism,”’ adding an analysis of Father Thornton’s The Incarnate Lord in the 
Appendix. 

The liberalism of present-day Anglican theology is characterized by its 
freedom from rationalism, that is, from any forceful attempt to solve the 
problems of the universe in terms of a single preconceived system (p. 286). 
Hence the continual need for theology to examine and revise its formu- 
laries in the light of the progress of knowledge (p. 299). This claimed lib- 
eral attitude, however, will be greatly reduced when we read the passage 
that Anglican theology “‘ is free to face the whole of the facts in the light 
of the Christian faith”’ (p. 288), the essence of which is “the personal com- 
ing of the eternal into the order of time in Christ” (p. 293). But to face 
facts in the light of the preconceived notion that in Jesus there has been 
“‘a direct manifestation of deity” (p. 293) is nothing short of rationalism. 
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The authors themselves acknowledge this when they say that “here in- 
deed we have an element of dogma which is the foundation of the whole 
Christian scheme”’ (p. 298). 

Another curtailing of genuine liberalism may be discovered in the claim 
deriving authority from the person of Christ, considered as a transcendent 
divine principle. ‘“‘In Him the church can speak with the absolute author- 
ity of a divine message” (p. 299). A view like this drawing its claim to 
authority from heaven through the intermediacy of a hierarchy is very 
foreign to our modern democractic ideals, even in this age of New Deal. 
Authority to our mind is something inherent in the collective conscience 
of the multitude wherein the divine immanence is revealed to us with all 
its democratic consequences. An authoritarian view of this type will hard- 
ly justify the statement that ‘‘nowhere in the world is there such an oppor- 
tunity for the Anglo-Catholic movement as in America” (Foreword, p. 
xx). For if we consider the latest questionnaire circulated recently by 
Professor Betts of Northwestern University, which proved that in liber- 
alism our Episcopalian clergymen are second only to the Congregational- 
ists, the American soil does not seem to be a very fertile ground for abso- 
lutistic views. 

After all is said and done, it seems that a survey of theological develop- 
ments should not have been identified with ‘‘the development of modern 
Catholicism.” Christian experience is too complex a fact to be thus put in 
a nutshell. Without intending to be ungracious with possible frailties of 
expression, we feel obliged to insist on a clear discrimination of life and its 


intellectual formulations. 
STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


APOLOGETICS OLD STYLE 


The former principal of Hackney and New College, London, has now 
completed what he intends to be his magnum opus—a three-volume work 
of constructive theology on which he has been engaged for the better part 
of ten years. The present volume,! while the last to appear, logically pre- 
cedes its two companions, The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead and The 
Christian Ideal for Human Society, dealing respectively with dogmatics 
and Christian ethics. 

It is Dr. Garvie’s conviction that the two most serious pitfalls for the 
Christian apologists are “the isolation of Christianity from all other reli- 
gions’ and “‘the isolation of religion from the other interests and activities 


* The Christian Belief in God: In Relation to Religion and Philosophy. By Alfred 
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of human personality.”’ His purpose, therefore, is to display Christianity 
as the affirmation of truths found in other religions, and then to exhibit 
the Christian affirmation for such confirmation as it may derive from other 
aspects of human experience. 

The method chosen for the development of his subject is not original. 
Part I, headed “Historical: The Affirmation,” opens by examining the 
more familiar modern definitions of religion and comes to rest in a view 
derived in part from Héffding and John Baillie: religion is found to be an 
expression of man’s whole personality through faith in the divine as ulti- 
mate reality for the purpose of conserving human values. There follows 
some discussion of the roots of religion within personal life and of the 
problem of racial origins. Then a rather full review of the historic develop- 
ment of men’s thought of God, especially in its pre-monotheistic phases. 
And, finally, a chapter on the nature of value and its relevance for re- 
ligious truth. 

The second main division of the work (“Philosophical: The Confirma- 
tion’’) is almost eniirely occupied with a re-examination of the familiar 
“Hroofs’” of God. In keeping with the prevailing trend in religious philoso- 
phy, Dr. Garvie has shaken himself thoroughly free from Kantian skepti- 
cism. Evidence for theistic belief is discovered in a proper Ontology, Cos- 
mology, and Teleology. It will be sufficient indication of the author’s 
conclusions to mention that he develops a realistic epistemology closely 
akin to Professor Norman Kemp Smith’s /dealist Theory of Knowledge, 
and that his interpretations of the cosmos, like those of many another 
contemporary writer, lean heavily upon the significance of emergent evo- 
lution. Thus the way is cleared for transition to a constructive examina- 
tion of the meaning of values for theistic belief. His enumeration of the 
basic values includes, in addition to the Platonic triad, “utility” with 
Croce and “‘religion”’ as supreme value with Otto and advocates of the re- 
ligious a priori. But at this point Dr. Garvie is in midstream of the Kan- 
tian tradition, for central emphasis falls upon moral experience as evi- 
dence of the Divine. Here, also, his position can most briefly be suggested 
as in essential agreement with the familiar restatements of the moral argu- 
ment in Sorley’s and A. E. Taylor’s Gifford Lectures; his discussion seeks 
to add little to their conclusions. After brief and not wholly adequate ex- 
aminations of aesthetic and mystic experience, the book concludes with 
the to-be-expected confrontation of evil and a final summary. 

The limitations of this work are less in its matter than in the manner of 
presentation. It is, we are told, intended as a textbook for students of 
theology ; and supposedly the author was prepared to accept the restricted 
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usefulness which such an intention involves. We think we are not mis- 
taken in the surmise that it represents largely a reworking of material 
gathered over a long period of teaching for direct use in the classroom; 
occasionally one almost detects fragments of lecture notes barely veiled 
by the text. Often the printed page sorely needs an illustration, a personal 
reference, or an illuminating comment which might easily have been sup- 
plied in extempore digression. The criticism might also be made that, 
though contemporary writers are almost always discussed from first-hand 
acquaintance, secondary sources are frequently employed for presentation 
of great classic positions (e.g., Plato and the Greeks generally, Anselm, 
Aquinas, etc.). Several of the schools of modern realism have seemed to 
Dr. Garvie so absurd as not to warrant personal examination. There is 
the usual unfamiliarity with American thinkers. This is especially unfor- 
tunate in the case of Professor Hocking; the writer’s rehabilitation of the 
Ontological Argument would have profited greatly by assistance from 
Hocking’s rendering of it. 

Devotees of novelty will find little to interest or attract them here, But 
the treatment is comprehensive, balanced, and judicial; the workmanship 
thorough and sound. Here are the funded riches of a lifetime of scholarly 
employment and the final reflections of one who, in his own words, has 
sought to “‘teach the deep things of God, the truth as it is in Jesus, the will 
of God for the works of men”’ to successive generations of candidates for 
the ministry. All who appreciate Dr. Garvie’s service to modern religion 
will rejoice in this completion of his great task. It will be most valued, one 
suspects, by those who clearly have been in the forefront of his conscious- 
ness as he wrote—his former students to whom these pages will bring back 
familiar accents of a great and revered teacher. 

HENRY P. vAN DUSEN 
Unrton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK City 
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OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 


Barton, G. A. Semitic and Hamitic Origins. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1934. xvi+395 pages, 2 charts. $4.00. 

In this volume Professor Barton has re-written his earlier book, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins. The result is highly to be commended both because of its command of new 
facts and its deeper penetration into the origins and development of the peoples and the 
cultures of the ancient Near Eastern world. The book will do much to stimulate, at this 
opportune moment, what may be called the cultural approach to the study of the Bible. 

It is inevitable that in a field so wide and complex many of the author’s individual 
ideas and conclusions will not commend themselves to some of his readers. The north 
African origin of Mediterranean man; the south Arabian origin of the north and west 
Semitic peoples; the denial of a general totemistic stage in the religious evolution of the 
Semites; the Kenite origin of Yahweh; the tracing of the distinctiveness of later Hebrew 
religion to the decalogue of Exodus 34 and to the choice of the Hebrews by this Kenite 
god; the nomadic origin of the prophetic movement—all these, and many other points, 
will not be settled by this volume. 

But in its total impact the work will promote the much-needed realization that the 
Near East was, in ancient times, a cultural as well as an economic and political unit. 
This in turn will stimulate the fast developing tendency to seek for understanding of 
Hebrew culture through the study of the cultural environment. One of the greatest 
points Professor Barton makes is when (p. 350) he sees Yahwism as developing out of a 
cultural struggle carried on in Canaan itself. For what it may do in promoting this in- 
sight into the social functions of religion this volume is, then, very distinctly worth- 
while. Professor Barton and the assistants who prepared his charts are to be congratu- 
lated on its appearance.—W. C. GRAHAM. 





CapMAN, S. ParKES. The Prophets of Israel. Mlustrated by FRANK O. SALIS- 

BuRY. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 195 pages. $3.25. 

Dr. Cadman, the preacher-prophet, has turned interpreter of the prophets, and has 
produced a work of art. In this he has been aided by Frank D. Salisbury, the English 
artist, who has provided original portraits for ten of the prophets. These are character 
studies that, to say the least, are very suggestive. Jeremiah, by divine right, occupies 
the frontispiece, and the “nameless prophet” on page 118, whom the reviewer has never 
heretofore visualized, is, in face and posture, a great sermon. But each one of the 
portraits fits into the interpretations, which in turn are chaste expositions of the men 
and their times. 

In this volume we have a clue to one of the sources of Dr. Cadman’s inspiration. The 
man who has lived with ancient seers should best be able to penetrate the obscurities 
on the horizon and evaluate the floating chimeras of the day. The author has a com- 
mendable knowledge of Hebrew history, even in its detail, is well aware of the light that 
modern research has thrown on the literature of the Hebrews, and has appropriated 
the critical results to the enrichment of his own thinking and preaching. These inter- 
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pretations of nineteen prophets were probably sermons, and if so they were profitable 
for righteousness and the upbuilding of sturdy character. Because of simplicity of lan- 
guage and clarity of statement they are easy reading for the layman, while their range 
of accurate information and careful discrimination of values should inspire the preacher 
to cultivate the prophets. Analysis or elaboration of any chapter would but rob the 
prospective reader of what should be his own personal pleasure.—I. G. MATTHEWS. 


Curry, Bruce. The Bible and the Quest of Life. New York: Oxford Press, 1933. 
xi+ 316 pages. $1.75. 

This volume is designed for use by elementary study groups and aims at the cultiva- 
tion of a recognized pattern of Christian piety rather than at any profound understand- 
ing of the Bible. There is little attempt to vitalize the literature by bringing it into con- 
tact with the life of the age in which it originated, and this failure robs the book of much 
of its usefulness in modern situations which it is designed to help. It is, nevertheless, a 
useful book for those who are required by convention to find a scriptural basis for the 
propagation of the religious attitude to life —W. C. GRAHAM. 


JESPEN, ALFRED. Nabi, Sosiologische Studien sur alttestamentlichen Literatur und 
Religionsgeschichte. Mimchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. 
258 pages. M. 9.50. 

While the subject which the author has proposed to treat has received voluminous 
discussion by other scholars, this compact study of Dr. Jepsen has much to offer on the 
problem of the seer and prophet. He has approached the problem of the Nabi by first 
discussing the concept itself and its manifestations; then he analyzes the sources which 
treat the men designated as Nabi; finally he presents a chronological study in the develop- 
ment of the Nabi, with reference to those who appeared in Canaan and Phoenicia before 
the arrival of the Hebrews. Students may not always agree with his use of the sources in 
the “historical books” and with his divisions between Nabi and other types of seers and 
prophets, yet his reasoning is clear and his definitions most helpful. Though Dr. Jepsen 
often touches the social forces at work in Israel, we believe that he could have linked his 
presentation more closely into the living social development and thus presented an even 
more complete and striking picture—W. C. GRAHAM. 


Pap, L. I. Das Israelitische Neujahrsfest. Kampen, Holland: J. H. Kok, 1933. 

93 pages. 1.75 florins. 

This doctorate thesis deals with the vexing problem of the origin of the Jewish New 
Year’s festival in pre-exilic times. The author takes up the well-known question of 
whether or not the Israelites in pre-exilic times had an autumn new year in connection 
with the harvest feasts and also a spring new year. He pays particular attention to the 
studies of Mowinckel, who, in his commentary on Psalms 47, 93, 96, 97, 98, and 99, 
developed the theory that there was an ancient ritual of the enthronement of Jahweh 
and that this ritual was held in connection with an autumn new year’s feast. 

After a detailed analysis of these psalms the author comes to the conclusion that 
there is not sufficient evidence for assuming the existence of such an “enthronement 
feast,” that certainly the psalms do not refer to such a feast, and that finally there is no 
evidence at all of a special new year celebration in pre-exilic times. Although there was 
a double system of calendation, one beginning with the fall and one beginning with 
the spring, there is no evidence that a new year’s day was ever celebrated as a special 
festival—SoLomon B. FREEHOF. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
ANDREWS, C. F. Christ in the Silence. New York: Abingdon Press, 1933. 299 
pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Andrews has won for himself a high place among the religious guides of our time, 
and he has here given us a purely religious book. It takes the form of a series of studies 
in the Fourth Gospel, but does not pretend to be in any sense critical or theological. 
The author takes the Gospel of John as the supreme exposition of the life of Christ in 
the soul, and tells us how its teaching has verified itself in his own life, and in lives he 
has known. Unlike most books of an inward and mystical character this one is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Mr. Andrews has seen many lands and has consorted with many ex- 
ceptional people, and he draws continually on the rich store of his memory, while never 
losing sight of his main theme. A somewhat jarring note is the recurring mention of 
Mr. Gandhiasa shining example. Is it not time that this very dubious politician should 
cease to be presented in the guise of a Christian saint? Mr. Andrews, however, has 
written a book of rare quality—truly devotional and yet virile and sincere. It may be 
commended even to the theologian, who is too apt to forget that the Fourth Gospel is 
not merely a critical puzzle but a book of religion, and that a religious man may possibly 
be able to throw some light on it.—E. F. Scorr. 


Jones, E. STANLEY. Christ and Human Suffering. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1933. 231 pages. $1.00. 

The qualities which have secured a wide popularity for earlier books by Mr. Stanley 
Jones are equally present in this one. He writes on the subject of suffering and the 
standing problem which it presents to religion. The solutions which have been offered 
in different ages and by various religions and philosophies are duly considered, and are 
contrasted with that given in Christianity, and more particularly by Jesus himself. The 
subject is one which has been treated many times, and it cannot be said that Mr. Jones 
has contributed any idea of original value. This was hardly possible. But from his 
missionary experiences in India and China he has gained a number of points of view 
which are novel to the Western mind, and make his discussion peculiarly fresh and 
interesting. His writing of the book was apparently suggested to him by his travels in 
China, where the question of suffering is forced on the mind perhaps more urgently 
than anywhere else in the world. A book like this will do much to bring East and West 
closer together. It will not only be religiously helpful but will awaken that sympathy 
with the life of alien peoples which is our chief need today.—E. F. Scorr. 


Kenyon, Freperic G. Receni Developments in the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek Bible (The Schweich Lectures 1932). London: Humphrey Milford; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. 119 pages. $2.00. 

This book will be of great value to the student of the Greek Bible for more than one 
reason. It not only gives a lucid and complete survey of manuscript discoveries and 
developments in theory in the last fifty years, but also adds much to the clarification of 
the contemporary situation. Sir Frederic Kenyon writes with a mastery of the subject 
that is equaled by his open-mindedness. His discussion of the earliest transmission of 
the New Testament text and of the origin of the Western and neutral types relates the 
whole process to the vital experience of the early Christians in an invaluable manner. 
Moreover, he presents a descriptive list and evaluation of the Chester Beatty papyri, 
which will be of great service to those who do not have access to the larger publica- 
tions.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 
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MARTIN, ALEXANDER. The Finality of Jesus for Faith: An Apologetic Essay. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark (Charles Scribner’s, Agents), 1933. 217 pages. 
$2.00. 

The aim of this book is to show that the religious significance of Jesus has been un- 
impaired by the new attitude which is forced on us by modern historical inquiry. After 
an opening chapter in which he states his problem, the author considers Jesus in the 
five aspects of the Rabbi, the Messiah-Son, the Sinless One, the Savior, the Judge. He 
maintains that the estimates of Jesus which have passed into Christian faith were de- 
rived from the facts of his life, and that they have all a permanent religious value. 
Perhaps the most important chapter of the book is that with which it opens, “The 
Christian Faith and Historical Relativity.”” The author here discusses the vital ques- 
tion of the validity of the Christian position in the face of evolutionary doctrine. Else- 
where in the book he tends to commit himself beforehand to conservative findings, but 
this chapter, which is brilliantly written, is marked by a rare open-mindedness, and by a 
notable philosophical breadth and insight. The book is admittedly of an apologetic 
character, but it is the work of a scholar and thinker, who has read deeply in many 
fields of knowledge, and who has also thought out for himself some of the most difficult 
problems of religion.—E. F. Scorr. 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. New Testament Times in Palestine. (A New and Revised 

Edition.) New York: Macmillan, 1933. xiv+307 pages. $2.00. 

Both Dean Mathews and the publishers are to be congratulated on this revised 
edition of a volume justly popular thirty years ago. It is a most able and convenient 
handbook, fully documented, of the period in Jewish history from 175 B.c. to 135 A.D. 
In this revised edition the author, long a champion of the social gospel, has sought 
not only to rewrite the volume in view of modern findings and re-evaluations but to 
present the history of Judaism not as a mere background—and a black one at that—or 
point of departure for Christianity, but as “a drama of the human spirit from which 
emerged two great monotheisms.” This emphasis is a wholesome one. The thought 
may come to other readers—at least it did to one as he read such a sentence as “To use 
the language of the scholars, Jesus sublimated the psychology of revolution”: “Thank 
heaven all scholars do not speak this language.” Perhaps this is but the tiny fleck of 
court-plaster that makes the rest of the skin seem the whiter—MorrTon S. ENSLIN. 


MICHAELIS, WILHELM. Die Datierung des Philipperbriefes. Giitersloh: C. Ber- 

telsmann, 1933. 63 pages. M. 1.80. 

This monograph represents its author’s reactions to the reception (largely negative) 
given his earlier works on the theme that Philippians and the other Pauline prison let- 
ters were written from an imprisonment in Ephesus. Rightly perceiving that Philippians 
furnishes the most hopeful approach to the problem, Michaelis restates his theory with 
somewhat greater detail. He is confident that his conclusion is valid—so confident, in- 
deed, that he has the temerity to date Philippians at the end of the winter of the years 
54-55, about the month of February! It is, of course, an advantage to have supposedly 
settled problems revived, but it is doubtful if any positive result will accrue in a discus- 
sion which is so patently a piece of special pleading, especially when, as in this case, it is 
accompanied by an apologetic purpose—DoNaLp W. RIDDLE. 
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Scntitz, RoLAND. Die Offenbarung des Johannes und Kaiser Domitian. Géttin- 

gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1933. 68 pages. M. 4.50. 

This study combats Lohmeyer’s extreme emphasis on the traditional nature of the 
content of the apocalypse by stressing those temporal elements which relate it to Domi- 
tian’s reign. The author’s command of the material is very complete; he uses both lit- 
erary and non-literary sources, and is familiar with significant secondary material. The 
suggestion that the imperial coinage influenced some of the scenes of the apocalypse is a 
very appealing one; although the author’s use of the coins to explain the number 666 
just misses conviction. In the parallels he adduces, one number represents one letter; 
but in his reconstruction, one number supplies two letters —ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

CHAPMAN, CHARLES EDWARD. Colonial Hispanic America: A History. New 
York: Macmillan, 1933. xviit+4o5 pages. $2.40. 

Those who have written textbooks in the field of Hispanic American history have, 
as a whole, given far more attention to the Republican period than to the Colonial. 
While such an emphasis is natural it is unfortunate, since a knowledge of the Colonial 
period is more important for an understanding of present-day Latin America than is a 
knowledge of our Colonial history for an understanding of the United States. Professor 
Chapman, in the publication of the present volume, has therefore filled a long-felt 
need, and as a result of its appearance, courses in Colonial Latin America should appear 
in institutions where previously this period has been neglected. Though not as detailed 
as some might have desired, the author has fully covered the period from the discovery 
of America to the close of the Wars for Independence. There are no chapters on Spanish 
and Portuguese background, which may seem a strange omission in a book intended as 
a text, but doubtless the author felt that his History of Spain (Macmillan, 1927), ade- 
quately met that need. There are seventeen chapters in all, seven of which are devoted 
to the Wars for Independence. There are general chapters on ‘Colonial Society,” the 
“Colonial Economic System,” and the “Spanish Political System.” In the preparation 
of this book Professor Chapman has made extensive use of recent monographic materials 
and also unpublished theses of graduate students in the University of California.— 
W. W. SWEET. 

FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, THE. Report of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, Marathon, Wisconsin, June 30-July 2, 1933. Washington, D.C.: 
Capuchin College, 1933. xxxvii+177 pages. $1.00. 

This is a series of papers dealing principally with the relation of Roman Catholic be- 
lief to modern philosophy and science. The attitude of the essays is defensive; but the 
defense is sometimes an attack which lacks moderation. This is not true of the paper of 
Fr. Vecchierello on the theory of relativity, which is an extraordinarily lucid exposition. 
Other papers deal with contemporary philosophical and ethical thought, biological vital- 
ism, and the evolutionary hypothesis. A short paper on problems of “The Friars in 
Print and on the Radio” contains valuable suggestions for religious propaganda.— 
E. E. AUBREY. 

FLEMING, SANDFORD. Children and Puritanism: The Place of Child Life and 
Thought in the New England Churches, 1620-1847. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. xiit+236 pages. $2.50. 


As set forth in the Introduction, the purpose of this book is to answer two questions: 


first, “What religious appeal was made to the children of the Puritans?” and, second, 
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“What response did the children make to this appeal?” The answer to the first question 
is attempted in the first one hundred pages of the book, in which the history and chief 
characteristics of the New England churches are passed in rapid review, followed by five 
chapters dealing with the specific attempts of the New England churches to reach chil- 
dren. While the New England churches from the beginning insisted on a public relation 
of a Christian experience for church membership, yet they also from the beginning held 
that children of converted parents shared the covenant with their parents. Thus, there 
was a twofold method of entrance into the New England churches, one by profession 
of a Christian experience; the other by birth. That the early New England ministers 
were conscious of their duty and responsibility toward children is evidenced by such 
books as the New England Primer and Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, which was widely 
used for the instruction of children. The early Puritan divines preached also what they 
called “children’s sermons,” but as a matter of fact, their messages, when addressed to 
children, were no different from those addressed to adults. The early New England 
schools were largely of a religious character and the Bible was commonly used as a read- 
er. Numerous catechisms and other books for children’s use were prepared, such as 
John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk for Babes and Cotton Mather’s The A.B.C. of Religion. 

In four chapters entitled “Religious Experience of Children,” “Meetings of Children 
and Young People,” ‘The Emotional Response of Children,”’ and “Religious Precosity,” 
the author has gathered much concrete material which is both interesting and revealing. 
The last part of the study deals with the rising protest against the attitude of the 
church toward children and the emergence of the emphasis upon Christian nurture.— 
W. W. SWEET. 


Jenkins, HELEN. Papal Efforts for Peace under Benedict XII, 1334-1342. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1933. 88 pages. 

Miss Jenkins examines the conditions that brought about the Hundred Years’ War, 
and the efforts of Pope Benedict to prevent, and afterward to end it. Though “hindered 
by suspicions of his sincerity,” Benedict appears as a sincere peacemaker. He pursued 
the pacification of Europe, however, with serious limitations of outlook. “War was to 
be the scourge of non-Christians, and peace the prerogative of the faithful.”’ Crusades, 
the Interdict, and the use of legates and envoys were among the prominent elements of 
his policy. He was sometimes deceived by secular princes, who induced him to declare 
their enemies heretics in order to use the power and funds of the church to make war 
on them. It may be said that in the general outlines of his policy Benedict shows no 
departure from the prevailing diplomacy of the more active popes from Urban II down. 
The book is helpful and informing, but Miss Jenkins is content to exhibit the affairs 
of Benedict’s few years, without a suggestion that they belong in an impressive se- 
quence, and constitute a fragment of the papal policy of centuries —J. T. MCNEILL. 


SCHAEFER, PAULA. Die katholische Wiedergeburt der englischen Kirche. Miin- 

chen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1933. 166 pages. RM. 4.50. 

This is a well-proportioned account of the Oxford Movement and its resultant tend- 
encies in the Church of England. For the benefit of uninitiated readers the author be- 
gins with the church in Roman Britain; but the 1,600 years before 1830 are soon dis- 
posed of. Fraulein Schaefer writes of the Tractarians with sympathy but with a re- 
straint becoming to the faithful historian. Her aim is to exhibit the facts of the story 
rather than to provide labored interpretations. For the course of events to about the 
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end of the century she has gained her copious materials not so much from the primary 
sources as from the standard treatises. The work of Thureau-Dangin has apparently 
been of special use in providing information. She possesses, however, a marked familiar- 
ity with twentieth-century Anglicanism, which she presents as something completely 
transformed from the character which it exhibited a century ago. There is a tendency 
to overstate the lifelessness of the old Anglicanism. To say, for instance, that at the 
opening of the movement the Church of England could show “‘kaum einen Seelsorger”— 
scarcely a single master of the care of souls—is demonstrably an exaggeration. Yet the 
evidence of a revival of Catholic religion is not to be questioned. The new note in Eng- 
lish religious life could hardly be better illustrated than by an anecdote which she em- 
ploys. Somewhere in the south of England, one hot day in the summer of 1932, a 
“tramp” was invited to take a ride. He declined with thanks, explaining: “I am on my 
way to Oxford to make confession, and I think it is better to make the pilgrimage on 
foot.”—J. T. MCNEILL. 


STACKHOUSE, PERRY J. Chicago and the Baptists: A Century of Progress. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. xviit++-250 pages. $3.00. 

It is always a difficult and usually a thankless task to write local history, but even 
more difficult is the task of writing local religious history in such a manner as to give it 
significance. The author of this volume is the present minister of the mother Baptist 
congregation in the city of Chicago, and his portrayal of the part Baptists have had in 
the history of Chicago in the past one hundred years is both interesting and far more 
successful than such attempts usually are. The title of the book well describes its con- 
tents, for the space devoted to Chicago is far larger than that given to Baptist progress. 
In fact, the chief fault of the book, in the mind of this reviewer, is the tendency of the 
author to introduce materials which are interesting in themselves, but with which the 
author fails to show any Baptist connection. In numerous cases a connection might 
have been shown. An example is the treatment of the labor troubles in Chicago in the 
latter seventies and throughout the eighties. This is interestingly done, but there is no 
attempt made to show what attitude Baptists took toward these disturbances. We are 
told also of John Alexander Dowie’s coming to Chicago and of the establishment of his 
City of Zion, but nothing as to Baptist reaction toward him or his bizarre movement. 

Of the numerous Baptist congregations in the Chicago area only the history of one 
is adequately set forth, and that is the author’s own congregation, the First Baptist 
Church. The founding of numerous other congregations is mentioned, but we are told 
little beyond the mere fact of their establishment. Some attention is given to the several 
Baptist publications which have flourished in Chicago from time to time, but we are 
left largely to guess at the influence these have exerted upon the life of the city. 
The author tells us many interesting facts as to Baptist activities and organizations, 
but the average non-Baptist, I fear, would finish the book without having gained any 
adequate idea as to just what the Baptist influence has been in the total life and de- 
velopment of Chicago. 

In spite of these rather obvious defects, it is only just to say that the book is inter- 
estingly written and is far ahead of the usual attempt to write local denominational 
history.—W. W. SWEET. 


STIANSEN, P. History of the Baptists in Norway. Chicago: Blessing Press, 1933. 
$1.50. 


This book is a revelation of the significance of the Baptists and other dissenting re- 
ligious groups in Norway. Having already published in Norwegian a number of special 
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studies on the subject, Dr. Stiansen here succinctly presents for American readers the 
entire story of the Norwegian Baptists. 

He has to record, in fact, the history of two entirely unconnected movements, the 
first of which had expired before the second began. The eighteenth-century Norwegian 
church had already felt influences from Pietism and Moravianism when Séren Bolle, a 
theologically trained layman, began at Drammen a protest, on the basis of the New 
Testament, against the sacramental teaching of the Augsburg Confession (1738). Perse- 
cution and the influence of extremists led the followers of Bolle to become fanatical 
visionaries. Under the name of Sionites they suffered imprisonment and exile until the 
sect was extinguished by systematic repression. 

The modern Baptist churches of Norway have developed from beginnings made 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. Dr. Stiansen makes us acquainted with the 
interesting individuals who had to do with the inception of the movement. While the 
leaders of the fifties and sixties were Danes, many of the propagandists of that period 
were Swedes. A conference of eighteen churches was organized in 1877. From that time 
till 1892 the author sees English influence predominant, and financial support largely 
supplied by English Baptists. Thereafter a similar relationship was established with 
this country and an ‘American period” began. A specially useful section of the book is 
the short account of ‘‘The Baptists and the State,” which reveals the progress of reli 
gious liberty in Norway since the repressive law of 1670. 

The Baptists, in Dr. Stiansen’s view, led the way for other dissenting churches. In 
1903 was formed the Congress of Dissenting Bodies, which aims to obtain better condi- 
tions in the state for the member groups. 

The book will be welcomed by historical workers in modern church history, and will 


be useful, as well as surprising, to the general reader.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
BROWNE, LAURENCE E. The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1933. 198 pages. $3.50. 

This book is really a critique of Oriental Christianity, and not only gives a compre- 
hensive picture of early Christian activities in Asia, but also seeks to find reasons for the 
poor success of those endeavors in competition with rival religions. The author is asso- 
ciated with the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore, and writes as an enlightened 
Protestant, a position which he refers to as “true Christianity.”” Although this bias is 
apparent throughout the volume and appears in the frequent berating of Oriental Chris- 
tendom for its other-worldliness, its lack of true spiritual consecration, and its failure to 
perceive the implications of the Sermon on the Mount, the book has considerable value 
to the objective historian. The author has consulted and made selections from numerous 
documents not widely available, and he delineates with a fair amount of detail the 
process of Christian expansion and contraction in Asia from the sixth to the fourteenth 
centuries. Here one may follow the successes and shortcomings, the pettiness and the 
rivalries, which characterized the various Christian enterprises from the Near East to 
China. Included, also, is Egypt, because of its close connection with Asiatic Christi- 
anity. Though many of the weaknesses of Oriental Christendom certainly had their 
counterparts in the more successful church of the West, Mr. Browne does not hesitate to 
place blame for the eclipse of the Eastern enterprise squarely on its own internal inade- 
quacy. Its defeat is not attributable to the superior force or reasonableness of Islam and 
other competitors, but to its own decadence and the handicap of jealousy within the 
ranks of Melkite, Nestorian, and Monophysite believers—HENry E. ALLEN. 
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CHALMERS, Lorp, Buddha’s Teachings. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1932. Xxli+300 pages. $5.00. 

This metrical translation of the Sutta-Nipata, or Discourse Collection, is Volume 
XXXVII of the “Harvard Oriental Series.” It continues the valuable, scholarly work 
done by Lord Chalmers in his translations from the Pali of the Jatakas and the Majjhi- 
ma-Nikaya. The Pali text printed opposite the English rendering is a convenience for 
specialists. The terse, succinct quality of the original, its rhythmic swing, and even the 
play on words are preserved for the layman in the facile English rendering. 

Lord Chalmers believes the Sutta-Nipata contains some of the oldest materials of 
original Buddhism. Internal evidence of the Pali canon indicates that the Rhinoseros 
Sutta of Book I, all of Book IV, the Atthaka Vagga (the Book of Octads), and Book V, 
the Pardyana (the Way Across) are the earliest parts of the Sutta-Nipata. These sec- 
tions include a summary of Buddhist teaching, in the picture of the perfect man of Sutta 
10 of the Octads, a condensed statement of the precepts, and an outline of the niddnas 
of the causal chain. The intellectual unrest of this age and the many rival guides to re- 
lease appear as background for Gotama’s middle way. 

The translator’s training, scholarship, and experience, combined with his ability to 
say what he means in clear-cut English, make this work a reliable as well as enjoyable 
source of insight into the teaching of early Buddhism. The modern educated layman is 
rapidly becoming a citizen of the world. Works like these of the “Harvard Oriental 
Series” will aid him to become also a citizen of all the ages—A. E. Haypon. 


MECKLENBURG, GEORGE. Russia Challenges Religion. New York: The Abing- 
don Press, 1934. 128 pages. $1.00. 

The gist of the book consists of reflections about conditions in Russia from the point 
of view of a Christian minister. The information which the author displays does not ex- 
ceed what any intelligent observer could gather on a visit to Russia. The reviewer al- 
ways supposed that an author of a book thinks it wise to consult at least one standard 
elementary work on the subject he is dealing with; but the astounding number of his- 
torical misstatements to be found in this comparatively small volume convinces him 
that such is not the case. There are such glaring errors that even a person with a moder- 
ate knowledge of Russian history would be able to point them out.—MATTHEW SPINKA. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
Jones, Rurus M. The Trail of Life in the Middle Years. New York: Macmillan, 

1934. 250 pages. $2.00. 

This is the third volume in which Mr. Jones sets forth his autobiography, the first 
being Finding the Trail of Life, and the second The Trail of Life in College. The present 
volume is full of much practical wisdom and gives further expression to the philosophy of 
life and religion which has come to be identified with the name of Rufus Jones. Also 
considerable historical information concerning the Society of the Friends can be found 
here, for Jones has been for many years in intimate contact with their activities and in 
places of leadership. But the burden of the book is the exposition of the religious life as 


Jones views it—H. N. WIEMAN. 
Lewis, Epwin. Great Christian Teachings: A Book for Study Classes. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1933. 121 pages. $0.50. 
This little book is designed for popular use in church groups. Its simplicity is dis- 
tilled from careful study and painstaking effort at clarity. Consequently it is capable of 
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use by more advanced groups as well. Scripture readings and prayers preceding each 
lesson make the volume usable also as a basis for a series of devotional meetings. The 
point of view is liberal and the note evangelical —E. E. AUBREY. 


MONTAGUE, WILLIAM PEPPERELL. The Chances of Surviving Death. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1934. 98 pages. $1.00. 

MATHEWS, SHAILER. Immortality and the Cosmic Process. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1933. 51 pages. $1.00. 

There will always be a lively interest in the question of survival after death. The 
reasons are more or less obvious and not far to seek. Many thoughtful persons have come 
to regard the “Ingersoll Lecture Series” of Harvard University as providing a definite 
source of reassurance on this theme. The Chances of Surviving Death was the title chosen 
by Professor William P. Montague for the 1934 Ingersoll Lecture. It is a brilliant, dar- 
ing analysis of the nature of the self as a space and time binder. On the basis of very 
apt analogy he establishes the case for the mind as something substantive in its own 
right. Developing this thesis in its many thrilling ramifications, taking time out for many 
wise cautions, Professor Montague suggests, rather convincingly, in conclusion that 
“the simple goodness which animals and men both acquire may be the main determiner 
of whether life continues after death; or at least, of whether such continuance would 
hold that promise of unending progress lacking which eternity would pall.” 

Immortality and the Cosmic Process is the title of the lecture for 1933. In this lecture 
Dean Shailer Mathews confines himself to the Christian basis for the assurance of im- 
mortality. His words are seasoned with the mellowness of sustained religious insight and 
experience. They do not present a particularly fresh and stimulating point of view, but 
this is not necessarily a point of condemnation.—Howarp THURMAN. 


SO6pERBLOM, NATHAN. The Mystery of the Cross. (Trans. A. G. Herbert.) Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1933. viiit+53 pages. $0.50. 
A beautiful and courageous restatement of the traditional doctrine lit up by depth of 


insight into the meaning of suffering. It is taken from the late Archbishop of Upsala’s 
Kristi pinas historia.—E. E. AUBREY. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
BorenaM, F. W. The Drums of Dawn. New York: Abingdon Press, 1933. 272 
pages. $1.75. 

Here is a book of sermonettes, profitable reading for both laity and clergy. The 
writer displays a deep love of nature, a genuine interest in human-incident material, a 
wide range of information, and an artistic ability in developing from a simple theme a 
short, imaginative, and helpful presentation of spiritual and ethical truth. The title has 
no particular relation to the contents. A joyous contact with nature, outlined in the 
Preface, stirs the writer to a sense of the summons of life to think cheerfully and to pro- 
claim helpfully the truth that has come to him. The series of subjects presented are 
drawn from the Bible, nursery lore, biography, and personal experience. Some of the 
topics are “The Far Country,” “The House That Jack Built,” “Find Time,” and ‘‘Lilac 
Sunshade.” For the critical mind the book is weakened by the use of a crude Chris*ol- 
ogy. One is astounded to read this naive statement concerning Jesus, “And that Model 
Minister sought beneath the sentinel stars which his own hands had fashioned, to re- 
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fresh his weary and broken spirit among the rocky crags of Olivet.’’ Emotional and ar- 
tistic values should not be sought at the expense of our intellectual integrity ROBERT 


E. Brown. 
Covert, WILLIAM CHALMERS. Facing Our Day. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1934. 183 pages. $1.50. 

The Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly has in this book stated in the 
simplest possible language some of the issues before the Christian church at the present 
time. He deals with education, leisure, the machine age, books, newspapers, religious 
cults, the new psychology, faith healing. and music. No one of these is the sammum 
bonum nor an evil in itself. The problem of the church is to recognize their true function 
and to direct our civilization in realizing their value and their limitations. Religion is an 
ideal motive power to conserve, develop, and direct the best that these varied interests 
contain. Religion must neither ignore nor overrate them. It is highly significant for the 
Protestant world that the leader of the Presbyterian church should put the emphasis 
not on a rigid system of theology but upon the sane, vitalizing power of the Gospel. We 
are to stay in the world, recognizing all its normal activities, and by using our best in- 
tellectual processes we are to promote the upbuilding of character and the good of so- 
ciety. Throughout the whole book one is conscious of following a broad-minded, sane, 
and helpful personality. The old values are illustrated and enforced by an appeal to the 
best information and the most vital experience of our generation. Dr. Covert shows 
that a liberal theology may conserve our highest spiritual ideals and maintain a sound 
sense of social obligations. We hope that his message will permeate the whole Christian 


church.—Rosert E. Brown. 


“Harper’s Monthly Pulpit.” New York: Harper & Bros. $1.00 each. 

SPEERS, THEODORE CuyLer. The Power of the Commonplace (12th book, 
1933). Ix+107 pages. 

SMITH, Roy L. Suburban Christians (14th book, 1933). ix-+-108 pages. 
Stewart, Georce. Jesus Said “I Am” (17th book, 1934). 89 pages. 
COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE. God’s Turn (18th book, 1934). 100 pages. 
Fisner, FrepericK B. Can I Know God? (20th book, 1934). 140 pages. 
Hott, IVAN LEE. The Return of Spring to a Man’s Soul (21st book, 1934). 


119 pages. 

Here are six volumes from “Harper’s Monthly Pulpit,” each containing ten sermons 
by an American clergyman. A reader of these books, if he turns to sermons as part of his 
literary diet, may look to them for various kinds of help. He may seek literary style. 
He will find here the urgency of the spoken word. He may seek apt quotations and illus- 
trations—he will find both here. 

He may approach them to discover what modern preachers aim to accomplish 
through their sermons. He will find these utterances dealing, on the whole, with living 
issues. These men are trying to help people in their personal and social relations to make 
wise choices. Few pages are given over purely to exposition, but all of them draw heavi- 
ly upon the Scriptures for their light. All of these sermons, save one, make some men- 
tion of Jesus or his teachings. Half of them use the Old Testament in some way. All of 
these preachers have a “gospel of God,” although they are not unaware that they speak 
in a day when to many people the idea of God is not clear and the experience of God is 


not real—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 
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CLARKE, MAvRICcE. Adventures in Church Worship. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1933. Teacher’s Edition, x+144 pages. $1.00. Pupil’s Edition, x+133 pages. 
$0.70 cloth, $0.50 paper. 

This manual has been prepared for training children in worship according to Episco- 
pal practices. The pupil’s book is a collection of stories, biblical and others, to be read 
at home by the pupils in connection with the week’s lesson. The pupils, in addition, 
each keep a diary and share in different projects. The book is designed to create an in- 
telligent and continuing interest in the meaning and opportunities of formal worship. 
It is far better arranged than the catechetical type of confirmation work, and may be used 
by a lay teacher or by a rector. While the term “adventure”? may seem a little facetious, 
and the method not much removed from indoctrination, there is no doubt that a study 
of this kind could be made interesting and valuable to those who expect to be members 
of the Episcopal church. The course gives an introduction to the prayer book and the 
Episcopal church customs, and discusses some of the underlying meanings in the forms 
and practices.—E. J. CHAVE. 

CROCKER, LIONEL F. Henry Ward Beecher’s Art of Preaching. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. ix+145 pages. $1.50. 

This monograph explores with thesis-like thoroughness the rhetorical theory of 
Beecher, as it is set forth in his Vale Lectures on Preaching and illustrated in his own 
speaking, and compares it constantly with the philosophy of oratory that has been de- 
veloped by other rhetoricians, before and since his time. The result is a very revealing 
glimpse into the personal background and methods of preparation and delivery of a 
great natural orator who carried his practice of extemporaneous speaking so far that he 
selected his theme and outlined his treatment on Sunday mornings after breakfast, and 
then composed his sermon in the presence of his congregation. Stress is laid on Beecher’s 
effective use of illustration, and his emphasis on its varied values as his most distinctive 
contribution to the art of preaching. The concern of the author with rhetorical theory 
and technique leaves in the background the inevitable questions which his book raises 
for modern preachers who, lacking Beecher’s extraordinary gift for extemporizing, have 
to face every Sunday congregations confused by complex intellectual and social issues 
that had hardly begun to emerge in Beecher’s day. One wonders also how much rhetori- 
cal theory one is likely to get from a mind as little analytical and reflective, and a tem- 
perament as imaginative and intuitive as Beecher’s here appears to have been. But the 
question how Beecher prepared and preached his sermons is here as clearly answered and 
fully documented as it can be for a generation that never saw or heard him speaking.— 


Cuartes W. GILKEY. 


Haywarb, Percy R., AND BurKHART, Roy A. Young People’s Method in the 

Church. New York: Abingdon Press, 1933. 353 pages. $1.50. 

This is a study of method in church work for young people, 18-23 years of age. The 
authors are the Director and Associate Director of Young People’s Work for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. They naturally draw upon a large body of 
facts gathered from various denominational and interdenominational experiences. Or- 
ganization is not regarded as an end in itself, but while the writers recognize the princi- 
ple of adaptation to the ends sought, they do not make clear the way in which this would 
work out if the church were really the center of community life. Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for unification of the young people’s program, and much closer relation 
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to the total program of the church. Stimulating questions are given at the end of each 
chapter to guide in the use of the book for leadership training studies. Up-to-date bib- 
liographies are provided on each topic, and a fine summary of materials available for a 
youth program. The book is a useful manual and suggestive for many phases of young 
people’s work.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Knapp, Forrest LAMAR. Leadership Education in the Church. New York: Ab- 


ington Press, 1933. 278 pages. $1.25. 

This book is one of the first of a new series planned as “Guides for Christian Leader- 
ship.” Its author is Director of Leadership Training in the International Council of 
Religious Education, and it is written primarily to discuss the education of lay leadership 
in the local church. The style of the book is that of the regular leadership training text, 
each chapter being divided and subdivided into numbered sections following the writer’s 
analyses of the factors involved in each part. Throughout there is a frank recognition 
of the shortcomings of the church in preparation of lay leaders, of the many difficulties 
to be met in developing a training program, and of the inadequacy of any partial 
scheme. It is not a merely promotional presentation but a critical and constructive dis- 
dussion of the job of educating laymen and laywomen for the tasks of leadership within 
the church. The book reflects the writer’s experience and is written in a simple, graphic 
way that should stimulate (if it does not depress by its constant reference to negative 
factors) church leaders to organize more carefully their educational program so that lay 
leaders may be more adequately prepared for their responsibilities and opportunities. 

Beginning with a short statement as to what should be included in the program of the 
church, the writer next discusses the kind of leaders needed, and then develops a study 
of how leadership education may be carried on in the local church and local community. 
The necessary background in the total program of the church is wisely considered, and 
then the special forms of training. As is to be expected, the general director of leader- 
ship training gives more detailed attention to the set-up of training schools and the or- 
ganization of courses. From first to last the book has an abundance of valuable sug- 
gestions and a wholesome educational outlook. 

The chief criticism that the reviewer would make is that the writer has not lifted out 
clearly enough the radical changes he suggests in every chapter. The old methods stand 
so full of faults that the newer proposals are lost sight of or may be regarded as hopeless. 
While slow progress is inevitable, a leader of a new day must keep the vision clear as to 
the goals and better methods of attaining them. The failures of the past must be inci- 
dental in the presentation of the desirabilities and possibilities of the future.—E. J. 
CHAVE. 

PALMER, LEon C. Youth and the Church. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933. 217 
pages. $1.85. 

The author of this book is General Secretary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrews, an 
organization for men and boys of the Episcopal church. He writes primarily for leaders 
of youth in the Episcopal church and his book should be of distinct value to these lead- 
ers in making them acquainted with some of the best statements by recent writers on 
youth. The book shows a familiarity with much of the latest literature in the field, 
both in the many quotations and in the bibliographies on each topic. There is evident 
throughout the common fault of discussions on adolescence of calling attention to the 
more extreme tendencies of this period and of making sweeping general statements with- 
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out helping a reader to consider what is likely to be found in any particular adolescent. 
Leaders of youth need to be sensitive to possible tendencies in adolescence, but also 
ready to study the particular situations which cause any specific forms of behavior to 
appear at any time. Every adolescent is different, and the complex set of factors oper- 
ating in adolescence are played upon by a complex social and physical world. There isa 
danger in getting too definite patterns in mind and of imposing these on individual 
cases. Each person and each group of adolescents need careful study. Such a book as 
this may be helpful or it may have a tendency to develop stereotyped forms of guidances. 
There is no simple rule for understanding adolescents or for organizing a program of re- 
ligious education.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Warnsuuts, A. L. (ed.). The Christian Message for the World Today. New 

York: Round Table Press, 1934. 203 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is the reply of nine representative Christian leaders in America, under 
the chairmanship of A. L. Warnshuis of the International Council of Missions, to the 
question: What is the Christian Message for the world today? Although of multiple 
authorship, the sense of unity is not lost. In a brief Introduction, the authors subscribe 
to seven basic points which constitute the common ground underlying their treatment 
of the subject. 

The development of thought follows a definite plan. Present world-conditions are 
painted in the dark colors of disillusionment and suffering almost bordering on despair. 
In this connection it is well to remember that depression psychology with its highly 
accentuated emotional disturbances may be no more reliable than ‘“‘whoopee” psycholo- 
gy with its irresponsible hilarity. Man is portrayed as following the blind trail of self- 
confidence, working through scientific methods and machine production for the satisfac- 
tion of unworthy ends. In the midst of the present confusion of tongues the world is 
looking for the note of authority; for a clear-cut program of reform and for a cause to 
which men may dedicate themselves under the leadership of one who seems to know 
where he is going. 

The great ethnic religions have been discredited and offer no sure word of guidance. 
Communism, fascism, and the totalitarian state are posing before the world as rival 
saviors of society. They speak with the word of authority. They demand absolute 
obedience. To them many are turning. But they likewise are blind guides who will lead 
the blind into the ditch. 

The only hope for the world lies in the Christian message—a clear-cut, authoritative 
word coming from God. In contrast to the theo-centric position taken in the opening 
chapters of Rethinking Missions, this is the Christo-centric gospel as propounded by the 
Jerusalem Council in 1928. ‘This issue [which Christianity faces] has really nothing to 
do with either science or history, but with a world-view which is obliged by its assump- 
tions to reject the conception of a special and absolute revelation of God in history. 
.... The heart of Christianity I saw to be not Christ’s revelation of God, but God’s 
revelation of Christ.” 

As this message is interpreted by some of the other authors who are not so meta- 
physically inclined it turns out to be an application of the highest ethical idealism of 
the Christian mind to the great problems of the day. Whether one accept the Christo- 
centric interpretation or not, the volume provides a penetrating analysis of present-day 
issues and of the service which Christianity may best render.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 
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